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JOHN  H.  Subkatt.  The  movements  of  this  ac- 
complice of  Booth  since  the  assassination  are  thus 
described  in  a  Washington  despatch  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: 

We  learn  that  John  Surratt  left  Washington  the 
morning  after  the  murder,  at  6:15  A.M.,  going  via 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  he  was  delayed  by  trains  missing  connection, 
and  remained  all' day.  He  then  took  the  cars  and 
went  direct  to  Burlington,  where,  in  getting  his  sup- 
per, he  dropped  his  handkerchief,  with  his  name 
marked  upon  it;  at  St.  Albans  he  left  the  train  and 
proceeded  on  foot  to  Canada,  where  he  went  part 
way  by  rail  and  part  on  foot  to  Montreal,  where  he 
was  secreted  by  some  of  the  sympathizers,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  he  had  an  interview  with 
Ceorge  N.  Sanders.  He  then  leit  and  went  in  the 
direction  of  a  monastery.  He  was  known  to  be  In 
lhat  vicinity  that  day,  and  cannot  since  be  found  or 
heard  of.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  within  their 
walls.  ,'■    /  »    J.-'      r- 


The  Conspirators:    Center,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Su-ratt;  Left,  Top  to  Bottom,  Booth,  Atzerodt, 

Arnold  and  Spangler;  Right,  Tip  to  Bottom,  Payne,  Herold, 

O Xaughhn  and  John  Surratt 
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OJiicial  Correspondence  Relative  to  Hie 
/ %.       Arrest  o" 
The     president    c 
house  10  day  the  correspondence   on   ilia 
arrest  it  John  II.  Surratt.      h  is  very  vo- 
luminous, nti'l  relieves  Mr.  Seward  of  the 
imputation  ihui  lie  hud    neglecied  10  use 
I  proper  exertions  to  secure  the  arrest  of 
ihe  fugitive. 

Under  date  of  Liverpool.  Sept.  22, Mr. 
Wilding  informs  Mr.  Seward  that  Surratt 
had  arrived,  or  was  expected  lo  arrive  in 
thai  city.     He  enclosed  ike  affidavit  of  a 
person    whose  name  is  not  made  known, 
but  whom    it  appears  was  a  confident  of 
|  Surrail's,    stating    the  particulars  of  his 
I  voyage  from  Canada.      Sorratt  confessed 
that  he  had  been  in    the  confederate  ser- 
vice, and  his  special  business  was  to  con- 
vey intelligence  from  Washington  to  Rich- 
mond,    lie  also  averred  thai  the    plan  to 
kidnap  aid   carry   nil'    President    Lincoln 
was  conceded  by  himself   and  J.    Wilkes 
Booth,      lie    say-   he    arrived    in  Canada 
before  the  assassination   of    Lincoln,  and 
while  there    received  a  lener  from  Booth 
saying  u  had  become  necessary  to  change 
their  plans.and  reqt  esting  him  to  at  once 
to  come  10    W  ashinglon  ;     but  he  did  not 
sny  whe  her  lie  returned  there;   but  .-aid 
tMiJiis  way  buck  to  Canada  the  train  whs 
i  delayed  at  St.  Catharine's,  and  while  sit> 
I  ting  in  i he  breakfast  table,  he  named  the 
[assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  thai  he 
!  r*plipil  that  it  was  loo  goud  to  be  true  — 
'  The  gentleman  took  a  newspaper  from  hi* 
■  pocket  and  read  a;;  uccoum  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  ho  was  surprised  at  finding  his 
own    name.     Me  immediately  left.     On 
Sunday    evening    he   related   a  lutig  con- 
v.T.'iiHoii    held    wiih    Mr.    ai  Rich- 
mond,   nnd    I   .'aid    'You   have    told  ms  a 
great    story.      Now  sir,   what  must  I  call 
your    name?'     He     promptly    answered 
Sorratt.     This  was  before  he  arrived  at 
Londondery.     I    have  not   seen    Sorratt 
sine.',  bin  I  believe  he  is  in   Liverpool. 

Under  date  of  Sept.  30,  Mr.  \\  tiding 
fays:  'Since  my  dispatch  of  the  23d  inst. 
ihe  slippered  Snrrai  has  arrived  in  Liver- 
pool, but  Mr.  Adams  advices  me  thai,  un- 
der ihe  present  evidence  of  identity  and 
complicity,  ft  would  noi  be  politic  localise 

Ins  arrest.    In  convert > ion  with ,  of 

I- ,  Surratt  declared  that  he  hoped  he 

!  would  live  long  enough  y «it  to  give  an  ac- 
i  conni  of  President  Johnson.' 

Under  dale  ol  Oct.  13,  1SS5,  Mr.  Hun 
let,  assistant  secretary  of  state, writes  thai 
on  consultation  with  the  secretary  of  war 
and  Judge  Advocaie  Holt,  it  in  not  iho'l 
advisable  to  ia'„o  any  steps  for  the  arreti 
cf  ihe  supposed  Surrat  ai  present. 

Mr  King,  un  'er  date  of  April  3,  1S66 
writes  lo  Mr.  Seward  thai  John  Surratt 
had  enlisted  in  ihu  Papal  Ziuuves,  and 
had  adirmied  ihat  hu  true  name  was  Sur 
rat",  and  acknowledged  his  pipicipaiion 
in  plotting  against  the  life  of  President 
Lincoln,  lie  declared  ihat  he  had  never 
seen  Jt-fT.  Davis,  but  it  was  understood 
that  he  incited  or  was  pariy  lo  the  ploi. 
Mr.  King  said  Surratt  appeared  to  be 
well  supplied  with  money,  and  appealed 
to  him  not  to  betray  his  seiret.  The  in- 
former expresses  an  earnest  de»ire  that 
if  any  steps  be  taken  toward  reclaiming 
Sorratt  as  a  criminal,  lhal  his  name  sho'd 
not  be  known  in  ihe  matter. 

On  Hay  17,  ISCo,  Mr.  Seward  inform* 
eJ  Mr  Stanton  of  the  receipt  of  the  for 


eign  information,  it' net  laid  beiore  him  Mr. 
King's  letter  detailing  all  the  facts. 

On  May  19  Mr,  Stanton  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  the  documents,  and  says  ha 
had  referred  the  same  tt/Judge  Advocate 
Moll,  who  advises  hrm  mat  ihe  full  state- 
ments of  the  informant  be  secured  and 
verified  under  oath,  and  afterwards,  uie 
proper  steps  be  taken  for  the  arrest  of 
the  criminal. 

On  May  20,  Mr.  Seward  suggests  to 
ihe  secretary  of  war  that  as  we  have  no 
extradition  treaty  with  the  papal  states, 
a  fpecial  agent  be  seni  to  demand  the  re- 
lorn  of  Surrr.it. 

Under  date  of  Rome,  June  30,  Mr, 
Ivt ii *j  slates  he  had  another  conversation 
with  ,  which  confirm!  him  in  the  be- 
lief cf  ihe  statement  winch  his  informant 
had  committed  to  writing.  Surratt  had 
confessed  his  own  complicity  and  his 
mother's.  The  witness  .-ay.-  he  was  at 
one  time  a  teacher  in  the  village  of  Tex- 
as, Md.,  and  declares  himself  prepared  to 
gu  to  the  United  Suites.  Me  still  wishes 
liis  name  concealed,  fearing  that  his  lilo 
would  be  endangered  if  divulged.  Sur- 
rait  al-o  remarked  to  him  that  he  was  in 
New  York,  ready  to  fly  when  ihe  assas- 
sination took  place,  and  he  does  not  re- 
gret w  hat  tin  k  place. 

Chi  July  7.  Mr.  King  returns  to  Mr. 
Seward  ihe  above  statements  against  Mr. 
Surratt,  properly  swum  io  by  the  inform- 

V  1 1 ! . 

Under  date  of  Rome, Aug.  S,  Mr. King 
says  he  explained  ihe  whole  aliiir  to  the 
authorities  in  Home,  when  his  eminence 
expressed  himself  as  greatly  interested, 
and  intimated  thai  if  the  American  yov- 
eii.'iient  desired  a  surrender  of  the  crim- 
inal, there  would  probably  be  nodifljculty 
in  the  way. 

On  Oct.  1G.   Mr.   Seward    enclosed    to 
Mr.  King  a   photograph   of    Mr.  Surratt, 
and  suggests  thai  it  competent   person   be 
selected  to  visit  Velletia  and  cempnre  the 
photograph    wiih  the  mppo-ed  criir.i:  ah 
i  Me  al-o  suggests  that   proper    compensa- 
I  liofl  he  allowed,  and  requests  htm  io  see!; 
ihe  information  whether  hi-  holme;-  wu'd 
I  surrender   Surratt,  or  whether  he  wool  I 
!  be  willing  to On^r  into  a  general  extradi- 
tion treaty.     Mr.  Ivin£  u:'s  ndvi-ed   that 
neither  Sorratt  er  ■* — =—  ►ho.'J.'d  he  arrest- 
ed tin ul  a  full  investigation  of  the  liiiiter, 
and  time  to  make  a  demand  for  iliem. 

Under  date  of  Rome  Nov.  4,  Mr  lyinry 
says  he  had  a  full  interview  with  Cardin- 
al Antunelljj  who  promptly  responded  ihtt 
he  would  give  op  Surrnti  upon  proper  in- 
diciuient  ui,l'  proof,  at  ihe  request  of  ihe 
U.  S  ,  if  ihe  latter  government  would  do 
likewise  under  parallel  circumstances. -r- 
Mr.  King  al-o  replied  thru  he  would  like 
a  confidential  per.-on  to  compare  Surtim'* 
photograph  with  the  supposed  criminal, 

Ou  Nov.  10,  Cardinal  AntonHli  uppns- 
ed  Mr.  King  that  Surratt,  or  Wat«op,had 


been  arrested  by  his,  (the  caidinul'»)  or- 
ders,but  on  the  way  to  Rome  had  escaped 
from  a  guard  of  six  n  en.  The  cardinal 
expressed  (.-real  regret  at  Surrail's  es- 
cape. [AH  ihe  orders  of  ihq  papal  gov- 
erunieni.  and  the  reports  of  the  papal  of 
funis,  concerning  the  arrest  aud  escape, 
were  inclosed.] 

On  Nov.  17,  Mr.  King  and   Assistant 
Secretary  ot  the  Nnvy,  Fox,  sen'  word  to 
Minister  Harvey, at  Lisbon,  to  direct  Ad- 
miral Ooldtboro  lo  send  a  U.  S.  vessel  to 
0 i v i t a  Vecchia,  upon  important  bustne.'s. 
Under  date  of  Florence,  Nov.  18,  Mr. 
Marsh  reports  that  he  lad,   immediately 
upon  his  arrival  from   Naples,  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  secretary  general  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  asked  him 
if  he  thought  the  government  would  sur- 
render Surratt   if    he  should   be  found   in 
Italian  territory.     The  secretary  replied 
that  he  believed  Surratt  would  be  surren- 
dered by  that  government  on  a  proper  de- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  and  proof  of  ihe  idetv 
lity  of  the    iriminal;  hm   ihat  ihi*  would 
probably  be  done  only  under   the  stipula- 
tion on  ihe  part  of    the  U.  S.  authorities 
ihat  the  punishment  of   deaih  should   not 
be  inflicted  on  the  ctnninai  so  surrender- 
ed.     The    con-ul     Gen.    Howard,  reports 
that  Surrnti  ha  I  been    hunted  fur  ai  Na- 
ples, and  it  had  been  ascertained  that  un- 
der the  name  of  Wallers  he  had,  ihe  day 
before,  proceeded,  in  ihe  regular  steamer 
to  Alexandria,   Egypt.      Mr   King  there- 
fore telegraphed  to  Consul  Hale.at  Alex- 
andria, to  arrest  Surratt  upon  hi*  arrival 
Under  date  of  Dec.  2,  Consul  Male  tel- 
egraph- d  I  >  Mr.  Seward  that   he  had  ar- 
reted John  II.  Surratt  ai   Alexandria. 

Mr.  Seward  telegraphed  io  Consul 
Hule, under  date  of  Dec.  3,  thnt  his  cour-e 
is  approved,  and  measures  have  been  ta- 
ken io  bring  Surratt  home. 

Mr.  Seward  under  date  of  Dec.  4,  tel- 

.  egiaphs  Con-ul  Male  ihat    the  secretary 

of  the  navy  has  instructed  Admiral  Golds- 

|    boro  to  bring  Surratt  home,    aud    directs 

j   Consul  Male  to  deliver    him   to   Admiral 

,    (jiuld.-boro. 
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[December  29,  lsi>& 


JOHN  H.  SURRATT. 

ASTER  twenty  months  of  sut!-> 
cessful  evasion,  John  H.  Surratt, 
the  chief  accomplice  of  Booth  in 
the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln, has  been  captured.  The  his- 
tory of  his  movements  since  his  es- 
cape to  Canada,  and  also  of  his  cap- 
ture, were  given  in  our  last  Number. 

Surratt  is  a  man  chiefly  notice- 
able for  his  criminality.  So  obscure 
as  to  easily  hide  himself,  by  the  aid 
of  a  few  friends,  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world ;  so  ignorant  that  we  al- 
most wonder  at  the  shrewdness  of 
some  of  his  devices,  it  is  his  capture 
alone,  and  the  means  thus  furnished 
of  reaching  the  secret  history  of 
Lincoln's  murder,  that  make  him 
once  more  a  prominent  object  of  in- 
terest. 

Surratt,  though  so  great  a  cow- 
ard that  he  deserted  his  mother  in 
the  hour  of  her  most  pressing  need, 
yet  showed  himself  capable  of  the 
most  desperate  actions  when  these 
were  necessary  to  his  own  safety. 
He  had  boasted  frequently  of  his 
crime,  and  appeared  to  think  that 
the  world  not  only  forgave,  but  ad- 
mired his  atrocity.  He  was  there- 
fore greatly  surprised  when  he  was 
arrested  at  Feroli,  in  Italy.  He 
was  cast  into  prison,  from  which  he 
managed  to  effect  his  escape  by 
plunging  down  a  ravine,  making  a 
leap  of  23  feet.  Had  he  leaped  a 
little  further  he  would  have  fallen 
into  an  abyss,  and  by  a  sudden  death 
have  escaped  a  more  ignominious 
fate.  Wounded  by  his  fall,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  hospital,  where 
he  lay  for  a  few  days ;  but  again 
took  up  his  flight  and  sailed  for 
Egypt,  where  ■  he  was  again  cap- 
tured by  Mr.  Hale. 

Probably  the  trial  of  Surratt  will 
go  far  toward  revealing  the  whole 
secret  of  the  conspiracy  in  which  he 
was  so  prominent.  In  his  conver- 
sations he  has  hinted  at  the  connec- 
tion of  Jeff  Davis  with  the  assas- 
sination, and  of  other  persons  in 
"New  York  "and  London  who  gave 
himpecuniary  assistance.  Our  por- 
trait, we  believe,  is  from  the  photo- 
graph which  was  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  identifying  Surratt. 


^l.  JANUARY  15,  1867 


John  II.  Surratt. 

Nearly  eighteen  months  hf.ve  passed 
since  the  death  of  the  principal  conspira- 
tors in  the  assassination  of  Abrahum  Lin- 
coln, and  still  the  plot  remains  a  mystery. 
A  bright  theatre  — Death  leaping  on  the 
ecene_a  wounded  man  at  bay  in  a  Vir- 
ginia barn,  defying  his  pursuers,  and  shot 
by  the  blunder  of  a  soldier— a  sick  man's 
bed,  and  the  assassin  with  his  knife  at  his 
ihroat  — the  secret  consultation  of  mur- 
derers, coming  and  going  under  various 
I  names  and  disguises— these  are  the  fig- 
ures in  that  terrible  picture,  in  which, like 
those  of  Rembrandt,  vast  shadows  en- 
shroud a  fierce  and  lurid  light.  The  gal- 
lows, with  four  corpses,  and  one  of  them 
a  woman  — the  Dry  Toriugns,  where  four 
convic.s  expiate  in  wretched  solitude  their 
crimes  — a  quiet  grave  far  away  in  Illinois 
—  iheso  are  it3  companion  pictures,  and 
yet  there  is  one  more  terrible.  It  is  thnt 
of  a  man  flying  from  the  laud  wh«*re  he 
was  born  ;  flying  from  the  avenger  deaih, 
from  the  body  of  his  victim,  from  the 
corpse  of  his  mother  on  the  scaffold,  seek- 
ing in  vain  to  loose  himself  in  the  great 
world  ,ar,d  to  blot  his  name  from  the  mem- 
ory of  man.  This  is  John  Harrison  Sur- 
ratt, of  whose  equal  guilt  in  the  crime 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  by  whom,  it  i^  be- 
lieved, much  that  is'  hidden  may  be  re- 
vealed. 

The  evidence  taken  before  the  Milita- 
ry Commission  in  June.JSG5,  proved  Jno. 
H.  burratt  to  be  one  cf  ihe  principal  con- 
sphalors.  It  was  at  the  house  of  his 
mother  lhai  the  meetings  were  held  ;  up 
to  the  week  of  the  as.-assinaiion  he  had 
been  journeying  between  Richmond  and 
Montreal  ;  BjoiIi  wa<  his  constant  com- 
panion ;  Mudd  concealed  him  in  the  woods 
near  Ins  house  ;  Payne  consulted  with 
him  ;  Aizerodt  confessed  that  Surratt  in- 
duced him  to  jjin  ihe  conspiracy;  one 
Noti,  a  relel,  when  he  heard  of  the  mur- 
der, it  was  sworn,  exclaimed  :  'My  God! 
John  Surratt  knew  all  abcut  this,  and  do 
ycu  suppose  he  is  going  to  stay  in  Wash- 
ington and  let  them  catch  him  V  His 
name  was  the  first  in  the  indictment.  Had 
there  been  any  doubt  of  his  guilt  hi-  flight 
would  have  removed  it,  for  though  none 
of  the  principals  were  more  frequently 
seen  up  to  the  13  h  of  April,  on  the  nf- 
ternoon  of  the  14th  he  was  seen  f.>r  ihe 
last  time,  booted  and  -purred,  ready  for 
his  escape.  From  '.hat  lime  the  very  ex 
isience  of  John  Surratt  whs  a  my-iery; 
Ii  was  b  lieved  he  v\a-  dead  ;  that  he  hail 
revealed  the  names  of  his  fello .v  cornj  i 
rators  tu  the  government,  and  hud  bi»en 
allowed  to  escape;  that  he  wa*  secreily 
unpri«orj*d  It  was  noted  that  no  reward 
was  offered  for  his  arrest.  Yet.  a>  time 
passed  on.  John  SurraM  wu>  forgot'.en.till 
the  oiher  day  came  the  snriling  news  iha' 
he  had  been  nrresied  by  ihe  American 
Cousul  General  in  Egypt. 

Dd  Quincey,  in  illustration  of  the  vast 
empire  und  pr-ver  of  the  Romans,  imag- 
ines a  fugitive  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Emperor,  vainly  seeking  to  escape  hi* 
grasp  North,  Sou'h,  East  or  West. — 
wherever  the  wretched  man  may  fly.  he 
treads  within  the  circle  of  Rome,  und  her 
hand  is  taiseJ  above  him  ;     though  he  fly 


to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  Cte- 
sar  will  be  before  him,  In  this  age,  Jus- 
tice is  hard  to  escape.  The  preai  crimin- 
al hides  in  va.n  in  foreign  lands,  changes 
his  name  or  disguises  his  person.  Sur 
rail's  person  was  not  very  easy  to  dis- 
guise. A  tall  man,  with  a  prominent  fore- 
head, and  very  large  nose,  with  deeply 
sunken  eyes  and  long  black  hair.  Thus 
he  was  described  at  ihe  trial. 

Of  his  wanderings,  little  is  known.     Ii 
is  said  that  he  was  recognized   on  a    Liv- 
erpool steamer  shortly  ufter  the  murder. 
Then  came  a  rumor   that   he  was  serving 
as  a  private  soldier  in    Pope's    Guard  at 
Rome.      We  know  now  that  he  had  been1 
a  soldier  in  the  Pupal  Zouaves  at  Veroli, 
and  servedj|rider  U.e  name  of  John  Wat- 
son.    The  fact  became  known  to  Mr.Ru- 
fus  King,  our  minister  tit  Rome,  who  tel- 
egraphed to  our  Government,  and  was  in- 
strucied  to  secure  his  arrest.      Mr.   K'ng 
conferred  with  Cardinal   Antonelli,    who 
Issued  an  order  for  his  seizure.     Surrait 
was  taken  ;  he    was  imprisoned  ;  and  on 
removal  from  jail,  guarded   by  five  sold- 
iers, broke  fiom  their  hands,   jumped,  it 
is  said,  over  a   precipice   more   than   100 
feet  high,   and   escaped    into   ihe    Italian 
ierri;ory.     Mr.  Marsh,  our    Minister  at 
Florence,    obiained  telegraphic    instruc- 
tions  from  the    Italian  Government    to 
have  all  the  seaports  of   Italy  watched  to 
prevent  his  e;cape.      lie   was  soon  sup* 
posed  to  have  embarked  in  a  steamer  for 
Mai  a,  and  a  di-patcb  io  that   Lland  ur- 
rived  loo  late  to  de'aiu  him  ;  another  was 
sent    to    Alexandria,  and   when    Surratt 
stepped  upon  ihe  shores  of  Egypt,  ho  was 
seized  by  the  strong,  far  reaching  arm  of 
America.     United  Slates  detectives,  ii  is 
said    have   watched  him  since  October. — 
But  long  before  ihis  he  musi    have  b^en 
overtaken  by  a  speedier,  surer  foe.   Feur 
was  ever  at  his  back  ;     from  remorse  he 
ciuld  hardly  escape,  for  even  if    he  could 
forget  ihe   crime  he  had  committed,  how! 
could  he  ever  cease   to  see   the    phantom  j 
of  his  mother  on   the    gallows?      Coward  j 
nl  I  the  world  believed  him,  since  thai  day 
when   he  fled   and    left  her  I o  suffer  ;  a] 
coward,  it  was  said,  she  held  him,  and  in 
her     last    moments  refused   io    hear  Irs 
name. 

There  is  true  dramatic  interest  in  this 
imnerfeci  history.     The  escape  and  Pur- 
"uTof    no  oihe/  criminal  in  this  century 
has  so  much  to  excite  the  imagination  - 
No  man,   it    is  possible.,  not  even  Booth, 
worS  harder  to  accomplish  the  muter; 
and  a  deeper  interest  is  given  to  his  share 
nTihe  con  piracy  by  his  frequent  journeys 
0  Richmond.      Upon  Surrau's  presumed 
onnection  with  the    rebel    government 
Andrew  Johnson  charged  Jefferson  Da- 
via  with  complicity  in   .be  af»s.nat  on 
New  revelations  are  expected    from   this 
Triah   the  public  may  be    disappo.n.ed  in 
a  ,'yetifV'hn  Surratt  could  be  induced 

to  confess,  I efore  the  death  which  »  al- 
most certain  io  be  his  fate     there  i     no, 
reasonable   doubt    but  that  he  might  tell 
X  "whole  siory  of  Lincoln's  assassination 

from  the  beginning  to    the   end.-JY.    I. 

Tribune. 


O       Will    bcUT 


Surratt.— Ills  Filial  Arrest  In  Egypt. 

Washington,  December  10. — The  cor- 
respondence sent  to  the  House  to-day, 
touching  the  arrest  of  John  H.  Surratt, 
covers  about  one  hundred  foolscap  pages. 
It  establishes,  conclusively,  that  the  State 
Department  has  known  Surratt's  where- 
abouts since  early  last  Hay,  thus  verifying 
the  assertion  made  by  Gov.  Boutwell.  The 
J  correspondence  iucludes  letters  from  Con- 
sul General  Potter,  of  Montreal,  our  Consul 
iat  Liverpool,  Ministers  King,  Marsh  and 
Harvey,  Consul  General  Hale,  of  Egypt, 
&c.  It  appears  from  the  papers  that  Snratt 
I spent  some  time,  after  the  assassination, 
!in  Canada,  at  Three  Rivers,  being  protected 
I  by  the  Catholic  denomination,  though  it  is 
not  known  that  his  identity  was  known  to 
them.  Thence  he  went  to  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  and  was  for  a  while  in  the  Catholic 
oratory  of  that  city,  leaving  there  for  Rome 
early  in  the  present  year.  At  Rome  he 
enlisted  ia  the  Papal  Zouaves,  serving  in 
that  pody  until  arrested  in  November. 
The  correspondence  shows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  names  of  various  vessels 
in  which  he  sailed  from  point  to  point  and 
generally  a  tolerably  full  account  of  his 
journeyings,  and  disasters.  Among  the 
papers  is  a  statement  from  a  persou  (name 
withheld)  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
him,  and  who  communicates  through  the 
Consul  at  Liverpool.  Surratt  was  then 
passing  under  the  name  of  Macarty.  He 
admitted  to  this  witness  that  Rooth  and  him- 
self originated  the  assassination  conspiracy, 
and  intimated,  without  actually  saying  so, 
that  Jelf  Davis  is  privy  thereto.'  He  claim- 
ed that  he  was  in  New  York  the  night  the 
murder  was  committed,  on  his  way  to  Can- 
ada, lie  owned  to  making  frequent  trips 
between  Richmond,  Washington  and  Can- 
ada, and  said  his  business  was  well  known 
to  many  persons  in  Richmond.  He  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  r.„  the  death  of 
Lincoln.  lis  hair  and  whiskers  were  dyed, 
and  he  seemed  plentifully  supplied  with 
money.  His  general  apprar.«nce  was  s< 
changed  that  it  wfc.3  almost  impossible  to 
recognize  him,  and  although  the  Consul  at 
Liverpool  knew  his  exact  wktreabouts  while 
in  England,  he  slipped  away  before  his 
identity  could  be  established.  Such  obser- 
vation had  been  kept  of  his  actions  that  it 
was  known  on  the  day  he  shipped  that  he 
was  bound  for  Rome.  Minister  King  was 
properly  advised. 

The  story  of  his  identification  and  r.r- 
rest  in  Italy  i3  very  interesting.  It  appears 
that  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  a  man  whose 
name  is  also  withheld,  called  on  Mr.  King 
and  stated  that  he  had  known  Snrratt  in 
Washington  and  Maryland,  and  that  he  was 
then  under  the  name  of  John  Was.;on,  serv- 
ing in  the  Papal  Zouaves.  The  Miuister 
was  surprised,  and  at  first  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  3tory.  His  informant  w;>s  closely 
questioned,  however,  and  Mr.  King  finally 
concluded  that  he  was  telling  the  truth. — 
The  report  was  sent  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  a 
long  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Sew- 
ard, Hale,  Stanton  and  King,  fullowed.  The 
lull  statement  of  the  witness  was  taken 
down,  showing  that  he  had  been  a  school 
teacher  in  Prince  George  county,  Maryland; 
that  he  knew  Surratt,  Welchman,  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt, and  others  of  that  circle,  and  that  he 
was  well  informed  relative  to  all  Surratt's 
affairs.  He  said  Surratt.  had  tolrl  him  ol 
the  conspiracy  ;  uad  admitted  his  mother's 
guilt,  had  expressed  satisfaction  at  Liu 
coin's  murder,  had  given  him  fo  understand 
that  Davis  was  implicated,  and  had  ex-! 
pressed  his  purpose  to  return  to  New  York  in 
a  year  or  two.  A  photograph  of  Surratt; 
was  sent  from  this  counUy,  a>.!    Mr.  King 


correspondence.  The  Cardinal  express- 
'reat  regret   at  Surratt's    escape.     The 


employed  a  discreet  person  to  compare  his 
features  with  those  of  the  Pupal  soldier, 
and  ihe  identity  of  Surratt,  then  passing  as 
\Vas«.oa,  was  thus  fully  established. 

Two  or  three  interviews  had  taken  place 
between  Mr.  King  uud  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
and  the  Cardinal  was  fully  informed  of  Mr. 
King's  Knowledge,  suspicious  and  plans. — 
We  have  no  Extradition  Treaty  with  the 
Pope,  and  could  not  therefore  demand  Sur- 
ratt. Orders  were,  however,  given  by  the 
Cardinal,  while  the  investigation  was  going 
on,  that  neither  the  criminal  nor  the  wit 
ness,  who  was  also  in  the  Papal  service, 
should  be  discharged  without  specific  di- 
rections Mr.  King,  by  Mr.  Seward's  in- 
ist.vnctions,  asked  if  Air.  Snrratt  would  be 
delivered  up  on  the  proper  indictment  and 
proof,  and  he  was  promptly  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  The  Cardinal  seems  from 
the  beginning  to  have  most  promptly  sec- 
onded the  efforts  of  our  Government  in  the 
matter,  and  he  himself  ordered  the  arrest 
of  Surratt,  as  soon  as  his  identity  had  been 
fully  established  and  the  necessary  legal 
'.steps  had  been  taken. 

The  fact  of  his  arrest  and  escape  from  a 
guard  of  six  men  is  already  known.  The 
orders  of  the  Papal  authorities,  and  the 
regular  reports  of  the  Papal  military  offi 
cers  touching  the  matter,  are  included  in 
the 

ed  great  reg 
most  vigilant  efforts  were  at  once  resorted 
to  for  his  re-arrest.  Ho  was  traced  to  a 
hospital  at  Sara,  and  thence  to  Naples, 
passing  in  the  latter  city  under  the  name  of 
Walters.  He  escaped  from  Naples  before 
he  could  be  arrested.  The  authorities 
(knew  he  bad  taken  the  steamer  for  Alexan 
dria,  and  the  necessary  information  and 
suggestions  were  at  once  sent  to  Consul 
General  Hale.  Assistant  Naval  Secretary 
Fox  had  reached  Rome  about  this  time, 
and  he  and  Mr.  King  sent  word  to  Admir- 
al Goldsborough,  through  Minister  Harvey 
at  Lisbon,  to  despatch  one  of  his  vessels 
of  war  into  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Hale  effected  Surratt's  arrest,  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  from  Na- 
ples reached  Alexandria,  and  at  once  ad- 
vised Mr.  Seward.  Orders  were  sent  to 
Admiral  Goldsborough,  by  Secretary 
Welles,  and  Mr.  Hale's  course  was  approv- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  directed 
him  to  deliver  Surratt  to  the  Captain  of 
our  war  vessel. 

It  is  expected  that  he  will  soon  be  on  his 
way  to  thia  country.  The  person  who  gave 
information  that  he  was  in  the  Papal  ser- 
vice has  been  released  from  that  body,  and 
will  also  come  to  this  country  as  a  witness 
against  Surratt.  Some  comment  is  made 
among  those  who  have  seen  the  correspon- 
dence, by  one  remark  made  by  Surratt  on 
his  arrival  in  England.  It  was  that  he 
hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
give  a  good  account  p.f  President  Johnson. 


( 


\ 


John  II.  Surratt. 
(In  Uniform  of  Papal  Zouave.) 


ESCAPED  COHSPIRATCfl 


John  lit  Surratit  [  $  £  y 

As  Surratt  sits  in  court  with  hia  hat  re- 
moved, we  see  his  face  more  clearly.  A 
small  head,  long,  glossy,  light  brown  hair, 
brushed  up  from  a  full  fair  brow,  small,  aq- 
uiline nose,  so  hollow  at  its  parting  from  the 
forehead  that  a  child's  linger  laid  across 
would  hardly  fill  the  indentation  ;  eyes  grey, 
deep  set,  near  together,  earnest,  secretive, 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  composure,  gained 
perhaps  in  so  long  daring  late  to  do  its 
j  worst  j  month  weak,  half  hidden  by  light 
auburn  moustache ;  and  a  long  narrow 
pointed  tuft  of  beard  pendant  from  the  nar- ' 
row  chin.  The  face  is  almost  a  triangle,  j 
narrowing  down  regularly  from  the  fore- 
head on  each  side  to  the  pointed  chin. 

So  the  young  prisoner  sits,  slowly  moving 
a  palm  fan,  noticing  each  little  detail  in  law- 
yer, witness  and  spectator,  usually   serene, 
sometimes   smiling,  through    the    summer 
days,  while  the  scales  vibrate,  weighing  his  i 
life  or  death.     What  memories  must  crowd 
upon  him!     His  youth  at  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege; his  deep  zeal  for  the  rebel  cause;  his 
long  night  journeys,  with  information, from 
Washington  to  Richmond  ;  then  with  mon- 
ey  and  messages  from  Richmond  to  Mon- 
treal; running  pickets ;  shot  at  by  scouts; 
sad  partings  and  glad  meetings  with  his -be- 
trothed, who  waits  here  to  take  stand  and 
give    her  woman's  voice  for  his  life;  the 
long  Canadian  hiding,  going  out   only  by 
night   and  in  priestly  vestures;   tidings  of, 
the  trial  and  execution  of  his  familiars;  of; 
the  impending  fate  of  his  mother — (for  hu- ; 
man  natures's  sake  his  counsel  should  prove  J 
their  assertion  that  he  desired  to  come  and  | 
save  her,  but  was  not  allowed  to.)  then  of ' 
her   ignominious  death;  the   secret  ocean 
[passage;  the  concealments  in  England  and 
|  France,  the  half  year's  service  as  a  common 
soldier  ;  talking  everywhere  of  the  one  great 
subject  that  filled  his  thoughts  ;  his  arrest 
at  the  little  Italian  village;  his  leap  of  37 
feet  over  the  parapet  to   escape,   with  the 
connivance  of  his  guards  ;  his  flight  to  Na- 
ples; then  up  the  Mediterranean;  no  per- 
manent refuge — no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his 
foot;  his  landing  at  Alexandria  to  find  the 
file  of  Janissaries  waiting  to  arrest  him  again 
and  St.  Marie,  -like  an  avenger  of  blood, 
standing  by  to  identify   him.     Then  ship! 
board,  prison,  manacles,  and  this  long  wait- 
in";  for  the  verdict. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Washington,  May  £7. 
The  trial  of  John  11.  SiirraU,  on  motion 
of  the  government  counsel,  was  postponed 
until  the  18ih  of  June  in  order  lo  afford 
time  10  procure  the  attendance  of  several 
important  witnesses.  II.  S.  Attorney 
Carriug'on  nnd  Judge  Pierpor.it  briefly 
ir^ued  in  favor  of  the  postpone:  ent  oi 
continuance  of  the  casa  till  anu'hw  time. 
Several  important  witnesses  woreabsont. 
Efforts  had  been  made  to  secur ?  tl"  »m , 
nit  without  success.  Witnesses  "ten  in 
lifferent  places.  New  facts  had  also  re- 
cently been  discovered  nnd  new  develop- 
ments of  importance  made  in  the  case. — 
The  court,  after  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, said  the  case  would  be  postponed  two 
weeks  from  to  day  in  order  to  afford  fur* 
iber  time  to  procure  the  attendance  of 
witnesses.  /    '  Y"   ~~y 


In  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dirtrict 
of  Columbia  Nov.  Gth,  the  case  of  John 
Surratt  came  up.  The  motion  being  to 
dismiss  the  appeal  of  the  District  At- 
torney from  the  decision  of  Judge  Wy- 
lie  in  the  criminal  court,  sustaining  the 
plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations  and  dis- 
charging the  prisoner,  the  court,  Judges 
Carter,  Olin  and  Wylie  dismissed  ^the 
appeal,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
precedent  for  suspending  an  appeal  in  a 
case  where  judgment  had  been  rendered 
in  the  criminal  court  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendent.  This  is  the  end  of  the  Surratt 
case.  [j,    /7      /9-C&~ 


The  Bureau  trial  is  now  progressing  at 
Washington.  The  evidence  is  not  very 
strong  against  him,  and  his  counsel  assert 
ihai  they  will  be  able  to  prove  a  clear 
alibi.  V       'J?.  £    "/ 


The  Sukratt  Trial — has  ended.  The 
jury  failing  to  agree,  Was  discharged.  The 
jury  was  divided,  eight  for  acquittal  and  4 

<t<  c%  c? 


for  conviction: 


John  Surratt  Arrested  In  Egypt. 
Washington,  Dec.  2. 
Secretary  Seward  received  this  evening 
the   following  highly  in  portant  despatch 
by  the  Atlantic  cable  :         (  (Cf*«i 
'Alexandria,  Egypt,  Dec.  1. 
I  have  arrested  John  II   Surratt, one  of 
the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln. 

Ciias  A.  Hale,  Consul   Genl.' 


I  -U 


I  u.  ti 


T 


A   Romantic    Figure  in  the    Lincoln 
Assassination  Spoiled. 

The  evidence  for  the  defendant  in  the 
Suyratt  trial  now  progressing  at  AYashing- 
ton.  is  spoiling  a  great  many  beautiful,  tho' 
horrible  scenes  connected  with  the  tragedy; 

One  of  the  most  romantic  in  the  affair,  | 
was  that  wherein  a  confederate  of  the  assas- 
sin approached  the  dour  of  the  theatre,  and 
called  the  time  of  night,  in  order,  as  was 
supposed,  to  enable  Booth  to  strike  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  evidence  of  two  witnesses  is  as  fol- 
lows, upon  this  point:    /t  /■£  /  [iTCy 

Jas.  G.  Clifford  testified — on  the  night 
of  the  assassination  witness  was  out  in  front 
at  the  end  of  theseeond  and  third  acts  ;  lie 
went  through  the  stage  entrance  on  the 
south  side  of  the  theatre;  did  not  see  Booth 
that  night ;  knew  Booth  from  his  boyhood  ; 
never  saw  Surratt  until  I  saw  him  here; 
saw  a  gentleman  come  down  and  call  the 
time;  he  was  connected  with  the  theatre; 
he  came  down  from  V  street  ;  he  was  to  go 
on  that  night  for  a  song  and  asked  Mr.  Can- 
lin  what  time  it  was  and  Canlin  stepped  up 
and  looked  at  the  clock,  saying  it  was  tan 
minutes  past  ten  ;  he  stopped  there  a  few 
minutes  and  then  went  it ;  other  persons 
had  been  standing  around  at  the  time  but  if 
Booth  had  been  there  witness  would  have 
noticed  him. 

C.   V.   Hess    sworn — witness  resides   in 
Philadelphia  ;  in  1865  was  connected  with 
the  company  performing  at  Ford's  theatre; 
was  assigned  a  song  after  "  American  Coy-  i 
sin  "  that  night  which  was  to  be  performed  I 
fur  the  President ;  was  in  front  of  the  thea- 
tre during  the  evening,  talking  with  Gilford 
and    Canlin  ;    was    standing    opposite    the 
stage  entrance  ;   went  back  into  the  theatre. ' 
after  talking  with  them ;  asked  them  what 
time  it  was;   Canlin  replied,   '"ten  minutes  j 
past    ten,"   witness    replied,  repeating  the 
words  that  "  he  would  be  wanted  in  a  few 
minutes,"  and  went  on  the  stage,  and   two 
minutes  afterwards  heard   the  report  of  a 
pistol ;  never    saw  prisoner   till  now  ;  did 
not  see  him  the  night  of  the  assassination. 

And  so  we  learn  that  the  interesting 
.scene  painted  by  the  imaginations  of  the 
radical  enthusiasts,  was-carcicd  by  one  of  the 
actors  going  out  to  get  a  drink,  anil  being 
informed  by  a  friend  of  the  time,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  realty  in  time  to  sing  a 
comic  sons  for  the  President! 


Surratt  the  Assassin. 
The  evidence  taken  by  the  house 
Judiciary  Committee  relative  to  the 
discovery  and  pursuit  of  John  H.  Sur- 
ratt is  just  made  public,  as  oficially 
reported  before  the  committee  and 
contains  testimony  embracing  a  par- 
tial confession  from  Surratt  as  to  his 
complicity  in  the  assassination  plot, 
and  of  his  much  disputed  whereabouts 
on  the  day  the  assassination  took 
place.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
L.  J.  McMillan,  surgeon  of  the  stea- 
mer Peruvian,  plying  between  Montre- 
al and  Liverpool,  that  Surratt  came 
on  board  in  September,  1865,  booked 
for  Liverpool,  and  that,  becoming  an  [ 
intimate,  he  cofessed  to  McMillan  who 
he  was.  The  supplimental  evidence,  to- 
gether with  official  correspondence  of 
the  State  Department  with  our  For- 
eign Ministers  and  Consuls,  show  that 
the  confession  of  idenity  to  McMillan 
was  the  original  and  sole  cause  which 
eventually  led  to  Surratt's  arrest. 
This  corroboration  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  the  evidence. 

Dr.  McMillan  testifies  that  Surratt 
came  on  board  the  Peruvian  at  Mon- 
treal on  Sept.  11,  1865,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  him  under  the  name  of  Mc- 
Carthy, that  becoming  well   acquain- 
ted in  a  few  days,  Surratt  confessed 
to  him  that  he  had  been  from  the  be- 
gining  in  the  Confederate  States  ser- 
vice,    carrying     dispatches     between 
Washington  and  Richmand,  and  also 
;  as  far  as  Montreal;  and  that  he  and 
Booth  had  planned  at  first  the  abduc- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln;  that,  how- 
ever, they  thought  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  that  way,  or  they  thought  it 
was   necessary  to   change   their  plan. 
After   this,   before   the   assassination, 
Surratt  was  in  Montreal  when  he'  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Booth,  ordering 
him  immediately  to  Washington;  that 
it    was    necessary    for    him     to    act 
promptly,  and  he  was  to  leave  Mon- 
treal immediately  for  Washington,  he 
did  not  tell  me  he  came  to  Washington 
immediately,  but  he  told  me  he  came 
as  far  as  Elmira,  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and   telegraphed  from  there  to 
New  York  to  find  out  whether  Booth 
had  left  for  Washington,  and  he  an- 
swered that  he  had.   He  did  not  tell 
whether  he  had  gone  further  than  El- 
mira.—The  next  place  he  spoke  to  me 
of  was  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  where  he  said 
he     arrived     early     one    morning     at 
breakfast  time,  and  went  to  the  hotel 
there  for  breakfast.  While  he  was  sit- 
ting  there   he    heard   several   talking 
about  an  assassination,  and  he  inquir- 
ed what  was  up.  They  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  know  that  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated.  He  said:  "  I  did  not 
beleive   it  because   the    story  was   to 
good  to  be   true."   On  that  a   gentle- 
man   pulled    out    a    newspaper    and 
showed  it  to  him.  He  opened  it  and 
saw  his  name  as  one  of  the  assassins. 
He    said    that   this   unnerved   him    so 
much  that  the  paper  fell  out  of  his 
hands.  He  immediately  left  the  room 
and  walked  out,  and  as  he  was  going 
out  through  the  house  he  heard  some 
one  say  that  Surratt  must  have  been, 
or  was  at  that  time,  in  St  Albans,  be- 
cause such  a  person   (mentioning  the 
person's   name)    had   found    a   pocket 
handkerchief  on  the  street  with  Sur- 
ratt's name  on  it.—  He  told  me  that 
he  actually  looked  in  his  pocket  and 
found  that  he  had  lost  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. From  that  place  he  went  to 
Canada,  and  was  concealed  there  from 
April  to  September.  When  he  was  on 
:  board  the  ship  he  called  me  aside  and 
I  again   commenced   to   talk   about   the 


assassination,  and  one  tmng  anuma. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  we  were 
alone  together,  and  he  took  out  his  re- 
volver, which  he  kept  in  his  pocket  all 
the  time,  and  pointed  to  the  heavens, 
and  said  he:  "I  hope  and  wish  to  live 
just  a  few  years  more  Two  years 
more  will  do  me,  and  then  I  will  go 
back  to  the  United  States  and  I  shall 
serve    Andrew    JohnBon     a«    A£~W> 

Lincoln  has  been  served."  1 .asked  him 
why,  and  he  answered;  "Because  he 
has  been  the  cause  of  my  mother  be- 
ing hung."  Dr.  McMillan  further  tes- 
tifies that  he  arrived  in  Liverpool  on 
Sent  27  18G5  and  went  before  the 
American  Consul,  Mr  Wild  and  made 
an  affidavit  to  the  above  facts.  An 
orfical  letter  from  Consul  Wild,  shows 
that  this  affidavit  caused  the .com- 
mencement of  the  pursuit  of  Surratt 
which  resulted  in  his  capture  in  little 
less  than  a  year  from  that  time.— May 
10.  1867. 


The  Surratt  Trial. 
In  the  Surratt  trial,  Chas.  H.  Wood 
testified  that  on  the  morning  of  the, 
assassination  the  prisoner  came  to  the 
barber  shop  in  which  he  worked,  m 
company  with  Booth  and  two  other 
men,  to  be  shaved  and  have  his  hair 
cut.  It  was  also  proven  that  Surratt 
was  seen  watching  around  Ford's 
Theater  as  the  President's  carriage 
drove  up;  also  that  he  was  previously 
seen  examining  the  box  the  President 
was  to  occupy. — July  10  1867. 

The  trial  of  Surratt  is  progressing. 
The  prosecution  has  finished  the  ex- 
amination. The  defense  will  strive  to 
prove  that  Surratt  was  absent  from 
Washington  on  the  night  of  the  as- 
sassination, and  to  break  down  the 
character  of  the  witness  for  the  gov- 
ernment. The  counsel  for  Surratt  de- 
veloped a  new  feature  of  their  case, 
by  offering  to  prove  by  a  rebel  Gen. 
Lee,  who  claimed  to  have  been  in  Can- 
ada about  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion, that  Surratt  was  at  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  of 
April,  1865,  as  an  agent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  rebel  prisoners  confined  there 
and  the  strength  of  the  guards  etc.,  in 
other  words  that  he  was  acting  as  a 
rebel  spy,  but  the  character  of  the 
testimony  was  faulty,  and  it  was  rul-  ' 
ed  out.  Taking  their  own  statement  of  : 
his  case,  it  would  seem  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  hung  as  a  spy,  even  if, 
as  they  claim,  he  had  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  assassination. — 
August  7,  1867. 

Surratt  was  taken  out  of  jail  Mon- 
day last  for  the  purpose  of  having  his 
photograph  taken.  This  is  the  first 
time  he  has  been  out  since  his  trial. 
He  will  probably  soon  be  at  liberty,  as 
we  see  it  stated  the  government  in- 
tends to  enter  a  nolle  pros,  in  his  case 
and  let  him  go.— February  19,  1868. 


John  H.  Surratt  has  been  some  | 
years  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  a  steamboat  line  in  Baltimore.  For  ] 
a  considerable  time  during  the  war 
he  was  one  of  the  secret  agents  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  in  that  capacity 
made  repeated  trips  between  Rich- 
mond and  Canada.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view, speaking  of  those  trips,  Surratt 
said:  , 

"There  were  not  many  difficulties,  j 
The   fact   is   that   the   North   was    so  j 
honeycombed  by  latent  rebellion  and 
resident  sympathizers  that  the  diffi- 
culty   was   how     to   avoid  hospitality  | 
and  accept  the  best  aid  in  traversing 
it.  There  was  no  trouble.  Once  on  the 
Maryland  side,  coming  north,  and  the  j 
rest   was   as   easy   as   traveling   now. 
The  same     was     true  on     the  return 
journey,  but  the  Potomac  was  closely 
guarded  and  it  was  a  serious  matter 
to  get     across.     Our    disguises     were 
I  manifold,  however  and  whatever  dis- 
I  patches     we     had  were     towed     and 
weighted  astern  of  the  boats,  so  that 
in  case  of  capture  we  could  dispose  of 
them  effectively.  We  were,  at  least  I 
was,    and  so  were    all  the  people  en- 
gaged  as  agents,  fired  at  a   score  of 
times,  both  by  cannon  and  rifle,  but 
I  was  not  hit.  Other  people  were  occa- 
sionally    less  fortunate.     We  used  to 
choose  dark,  rainy  nights  for  our  ex- 
peditions,    and  usually     managed  to 
avoid  patrol  boats.  Traveling  on  this 
side  was     easy     enough.     We  simpy 
bought   railway    tickets   and    traveled 
as  other     people  did,     and,  like  other 
people  we   were   let    alone.   It  was   a 
nasty  business  though,  because  of  the 
apprehension     we  dwelt     in;  you  can 
imagine  that.     I  remember  I  used  to 
take,  as  a  rule,  an  evening  train  to 
Baltimore  and  one  at  9  o'clock  or  so 
from  there  to  Harrisburg.  Then  I  had 
to  wait  for  a  train  west  or  north,  at 
times.  I  went  to  the  bridge  sometimes 
by  way     of  the     Reading     railroad  to 
"New   York   via.   Easton   and  up   Lake 
Champlain,  and  at  others  to  Detroit. 
But  we  used  to  go  regularly  to  Har- 
risburg,    and  we  had  to  wait  there, 
where     the     detectives     were  thicker 
than  any  other  kind  of  passengers.  I 
never   made  any  disguises,  but  went  i 
i  about  my  business  as  one  who  had  le-  ] 
gitimate  errands  in  traveing." 

Speaking  of  his  mother  Surratt  I 
said:  "Now  let  me  solemnly  say  that 
I  never  knew  that  my  mother  was  in 
serious  danger.  I  deemed  it  only  a 
matter  of  time,  a  few  months,  when 
she  should  by  reason  of  the  revulsion 
of  public  feeling,  be  released.  In  that 
belief  I  was  confirmed  by  those  about 
me,  who  insisted  that  she  was  to  be 
discharged  and  kept  the  newspapers 
away  from  me.  When  I  heard  that  she 
was  sentenced  to  death  I  was  abso- 
lutely crazy.  I  was  restrained  by  force 
which  I  tried  to  overcome,  from  com-  j 
ing  to  the  States,  if  not  to  save  to  die 
with  her.  Alas,  I  could  not  do  it.  I 
fought  and  plead,  but  those  about  me 
had  their  lives  at  stake  and  my  return 
might  be  a  clew  to  their  place  of  liv- 
ing and  they  stopped  me.  It  I  had 
known  earlier;  but  I  did  not  know.  I 
have  had  every  conceivable  unkind 
thing  said  of  me.  They  have  said  that 
had  I  come  forth  from  hiding  and 
her  and  myself.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  temper  of  the  people  would  have 
allowed  any  one  to  be  saved;  but  that 
said,  "Here  I  am,"  I  would  have  saved 
would  not  have  mattered  in  the  least. 
I  would  have  come  had  I  known.  I 
would,  as  God  is  my  judge."  —Nov. 
13,  1886. 


J   WS  j  !;•:  .■ 


Surratt   the  Assassin. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  house 
Judiciary  Committee  relative  to  the 
discovery  and  pursuit  of  John  H.  Sur- 
ratt is  just  made  public,  as  oficially 
reported  before  the  committee  and 
contains  testimony  embracing  a  par- 
tial confession  from  Surratt  as  to  his 
complicity  in  the  assassination  plot, 
and  of  his  much  disputed  whereabouts 
on  the  day  the  assassination  took 
place.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
L.  J.  McMillan,  surgeon  of  the  stea- 
mer Peruvian,  plying  between  Montre- 
al and  Liverpool,  that  Surratt  came 
on  board  in  September,  1865,  booked 
for  Liverpool,  and  that,  becoming  an 
intimate,  he  cofessed  to  McMillan  who 
he  was.  The  supplimental  evidence,'  to- 
gether with  official  correspondence  of 
the  State  Department  with  our  For- 
eign Ministers  and  Consuls,  show  that 
the  confession  of  idenity  to  McMillan 
was  the  original  and  sole  cause  which 
eventually  led  to  Surratt's  arrest. 
This  corroboration  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  the  evidence. 

Dr.  McMillan  testifies  that  Surratt 
came  on  board  the  Peruvian  at  Mon- 
treal on  Sept.  11,  1865,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  him  under  the  name  of  Mc- 
Carthy, that  becoming  well  acquain- 
ted in  a  few  days,  Surratt  confessed 
to  him  that  he  bad  been  from  the  be- 
gining  in  the  Confederate  States  ser- 
vice, carrying  dispatches  between 
Washington  and  Richmand,  and  also 
as  far  as  Montreal;  and  that  he  and 
Booth  had  planned  at  first  the  abduc- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln;  that,  how- 
ever, they  thought  they  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  that  way,  or  they  thought  it 
was  necessary  to  change  their  plan. 
After  this,  before  the  assassination, 
Surratt  was  in  Montreal  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Booth,  ordering 
him  immediately  to  Washington;  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  act 
promptly,  and  he  was  to  leave  Mon- 
treal immediately  for  Washington,  he 
did  not  tell  me  he  came  to  Washington 
immediately,  but  he  told  me  he  came 
as  far  as  Elmira,  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  telegraphed  from  there  to 
New  York  to  find  out  whether  Booth 
had  left  for  Washington,  and  he  an- 
swered that  he  had.  He  did  not  tell 
whether  he  had  gone  further  than  El- 
mira.— The  next  place  he  spoke  to  me 
of  was  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  where  he  said 
he  arrived  early  one  morning  at 
breakfast  time,  and  went  to  the  hotel 
there  for  breakfast.  While  he  was  sit- 
ting there  he  heard  several  talking 
about  an  assassination,  and  he  inquir- 
ed what  was  up.  They  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  know  that  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated.  He  said:  "  I  did  not 
beleive  it  because  the  story  was  to 
good  to  be  true."  On  that  a  gentle- 
man pulled  out  a  newspaper  and 
showed  it  to  him.  He  opened  it  and 
saw  his  name  as  one  of  the  assassins. 
He  said  that  this  unnerved  him  so 
much  that  the  paper  fell  out  of  his 
hands.  He  immediately  left  the  room 
and  walked  out,  and  as  he  was  going 
out  through  the  house  he  heard  some 
one  say  that  Surratt  must  have  been, 
or  was  at  that  time,  in  St  Albans,  be- 
cause such  a  person  (mentioning  the 
person's  name)  had  found  a  pocket 
handkerchief  on  the  street  with  Sur- 
ratt's name  on  it. —  He  told  me  that 
he  actually  looked  in  his  pocket  and 
found  that  he  had  lost  a  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. From  that  place  he  went  to 
Canada,  and  was  concealed  there  from 
April  to  September.  When  he  was  on 
board  the  ship  he  called  me  aside  and 
acrain  commenced  to  talk  about  the 
assassination,  and  one  thine:  another. 


It  was  in  the  evening,  and  we  were 
alone  together,  and  he  took  out  his  re- 
volver, which  he  kept  in  his  pocket  all 
the  time,  and  pointed  to  the  heavens, 
and  said  he:  "I  hope  and  wish  to  live 
just  a  few  years  more.  Two  years 
more  will  do  me,  and  then  I  will  go 
back  to  the  United  States  and  I  shall 
serve  Andrew  Johnson  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  been  served."  I  asked  him 
why.  and  he  answered;  "Because  he 
has'  been  the  cause  of  my  mother  be- 
ing hung."  Dr.  McMillan  further  tes- 
tifies that  he  arrived  in  Liverpool  on 
Sept.  27,  1865  and  went  before  the 
American  Consul,  Mr.  Wild  and  made 
an  affidavit  to  the  above  facts.  An 
offical  letter  from  Consul  Wild,  shows 
that  this  affidavit  caused  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pursuit  of  Surratt, 
which  resulted  in  his  capture  in  little 
less  than  a  year  from  that  time. — May 
10,  1867. 


A  NOTED  CHARACTER. 

Spandauer,  Who  Aided  in  Convicting 
Mrs.  Surratt,  in  an  Unen- 
viable Role. 


The  Surratt  Trial. 
In  the  Surratt  trial,  Chas.  H.  Wood 
testified  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
assassination  the  prisoner  came  to  the 
barber  shop  in  which  he  worked,  in 
company  with  Booth  and  two  other 
men,  to  be  shaved  and  have  his  hair 
cut  It  was  also  proven  that  Surratt 
was  seen  watching  around  Fords 
Theater  as  the  President's  carriage 
drove  up;  also  that  he  was  previously 
seen  examining  the  box  the  President 
was  to  occupy. — July  10  1867. 

The  trial  of  Surratt  is  progressing. 
The  prosecution  has  finished  the  ex- 
amination. The  defense  will  strive  to 
prove  that  Surratt  was  absent  from 
Washington  on  the  night  of  the  as- 
sassination,   and   to   break    down    the 
character  of  the  witness  for  the  gov- 
ernment. The  counsel  for  Surratt  de- 
veloped a  new  feature  of  their  case, 
by  offering  to  prove  by  a  rebel  Gen. 
Lee,  who  claimed  to  have  been  in  Can- 
ada about  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion, that  Surratt  was  at  Elmira,  N 
Y.,     on  the  13th,     14th  and     15th  of 
April,  1865,  as  an  agent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  rebel  prisoners  confined  there 
and  the  strength  of  the  guards  etc.,  in 
other  words  that  he  was  acting  as  a 
rebel  spy,     but  the     character  of  the  t 
testimony  was  faulty,  and  it  was  rul-  L 
ed  out.  Taking  their  own  statement  of  * 
his  case,  it  would  seem  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  hung  as  a  spy,  even  if, 
as   they   claim,   he   had  no   immediate 
connection    with    the    assassination. — 
August  7,  1867. 

Surratt  was  taken  out  of  jail  Mon- 
day last  for  the  purpose  of  having  his 
photograph  taken.  This  is  the  first 
time  he  has  been  out  since  his  trial. 
He  will  probably  soon  be  at  liberty,  as 
we  see  it  stated  the  government  in- 
tends to  enter  a  nolle  pros,  in  his  case 
and  let  him  go. — February  19,  1868. 


Boston  Corbett,now  living  in  Topcka, 
Can.,  who  killed  Wilkes  BooLh,hab  been 
committed  to  the  state  asylum.  Last 
winter,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  sum- 
marily adjourned  the  Kansas  house  of 
representatives  with  a  shotgun.    "ji£*L__ 


The  horse  that  J.  Wilkes  Booth  rode 
after  he  assassinated  President  Lin- 
coln, is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Fur- 
long, of  Westmorland  county,  Virginia 
and  the  anima.l  is  about  twentv-five 
years  of  age. — Dec.  7,  1883. 


A  Baltimore,  Md.,  letter  to  the  St. 
Louis   Globe-Democrat  says:      Several 
months     ago     Benjamin     Spandauer, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  important 
agents  in  procuring  the  conviction  of 
Mrs.  Mary   Surratt,  in  1865,  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  conspiracy  resulting 
in  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln,  was    arrested    for    alleged   con- 
spiracy in  a  noted  divorce  case  here. 
He  was  indicted  for  alleged  manufac- 
turing   of   testimony.     The    suit  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Johanna  Jensen  against 
her  husband.      Judge    Fisher   decided 
the  case  in  the     wife'e     favor,     and 
awarded    her    alimony.      In    his    deci- 
sion  the   judge    said   he   believed   the 
evidence    submitted   by    her    husband, 
for  whom    Spandauer  was   a   leading 
witness,   was    a    tissue   of   falsehoods 
from    beginning    to    end.      Spandauer 
was   released  on  bail,   and   today  his 
case  came   up,   and    State's   Attorney 
Kerr  entered  a  nolle  pros  in  the  case 
of    John    Jansen,    the     husband,    who 
was   indicted     with      Spandauer,   and 
also  the  latter.     The  divorce  suit  has 
been   finally   settled.     The   state's  at- , 
torney   was   of   the   opinion    that   the : 
evidence    in   the    case   was   not    suffi- 
cient  to  warrant  going  to  trial.  Span-  j 
;  dauer  had  several   times  before  been 
I  arrested  on  similar  charges.     At  the 
'  trial   of   Mrs.   Mary   Surratt,   in   May 
and  June,  1865,  Spandauer  and  Louis 
J.    Weichman — the     latter's     evidence 
being      corroborative — testified      that 
Mrs.    Surratt,    who    kept    a    boarding 
house,   at   which    Wilkes    Booth,   Har- 
old,   Spangler    and    others    met,    had 
been    frequently    in    the    room    where 
the    conferences     of   the   conspirators 
were    held,    and    thus     connected     her 
with  the  plot.     This  was  the  evidence 
that  convicted  her. 

For  a  number  of  years  succeeding 
the  war  Spandauer  and  Weichman 
were  lost  sight  of.  Nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  latter  until  his  death 
in  Philadelphia,  in  great  destitution, 
three  years  ago.  Spandauer  appeared 
in  Baltimore  about  four  years  ago, 
and  first  loomed  up  to  public  notice 
again  by  persuading  Heinrich  Muhla, 
a  German,  that  the  latter  was  one  of 
ten  heirs  to  an  estate  in  Germany  or 
England,  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and 
agreed  to  collect  Muhla's  shai-e  for 
percentage.  Muhla  advanced  him 
$100,  and  Spandauer  in  all  obtained 
|  about  $1,500  from  him.  When  Muhla 
found  that  the  estate  was  a  myth  he 
had  Spandauer  arrested,  and  he  was 
sent  to  prison  for  three  years.  Span- 
dauer is  an  old  man  now,  and  not 
likely  to  figure  before  the  public 
again.— Dec.  17,  1887. 
(Note:  The  name  of  Spandauer  does 
not  appear  in  the  index  to  names  of 
those  who  testified  at  the  celebrated 
"Conspiracy  Trial."  Weichman  was 
the  real  cause  of  Mrs.  Surratt's  con- 
viction. See  list  of  witnesses  in  Ben 
Pittman's  "Conspiracy  Trial,"  pages 
13-16.— J.  W.  W.) 
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.  rom  The  Evening  Sta.        fember  8,  1870. 

A  BEMAKKABLL  LECTURE. 

John  H.  Surratt  Telia 
His   Story. 


A  Vivid  Narrative— History  of 
the  Abduction  Plot— Surratt's  Ex- 
perience  with  J.  "Wilkes  Booth- 
Booth's  Hints  at  the  Murder  of  Lin- 
coln —  The  Other  Conspirators 
Threaten  to  "Withdraw— The  Assas- 
sination—Surratt's  Escape  to  Can- 
ada—He Implicates  Weichman  in 
the  Abduction  Plot— He  Denounces 
"Weichman,  Judge  Fisher  and  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton— "John  Harrison"— 
Surratt  and  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment—Why Surratt  Did  Not 
Come  to  the  Aid  of  His  Mother. 

"What!  go  twenty  miles  for  an 
item?"  Well  you  would  have 
thought  so  if  you  had  seen  The 
Star  reporter  making-  the  dust  fly 
last  night  on  the  Rorkvllle  turn- 
pike. And  this  Is  what  called  The 
Star  reporter  to  Bockville  last 
night— the  following  announcement 
In    the    Rockvllle    paper: 

Lecture   by  John   H.    Surratt. 

"On  Tuesday  evening.  December  6, 
1870,  John  H.  Surratt.  will  deliver  a 
lecture  In  the  courthouse.  In  Rock- 
vllle, on  his  'Introduction  to  J. 
Wilkes  Booth— The  Plot  for  the  Ab- 
duction of  President  Lincoln— Tta 
Failure  and  Abandonment— His 
Trip  to  Richmond.  and  From 
Thence  to  Canada— Then  by  Orders 
to  Elmira,  and  What  Was  Done 
There — His  Hearing  of  the  Assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln— His 
Escape  Back  to  Canada,  and  Con- 
cealment There— The  Efforts  of  De- 
tectives to  Arrest  Him  and  Means 
to  Baffle  Them— His  Final  Depart- 
ure for  Europe.'  Doors  open  at  6:30 
o'clock,  and  lecture  commences  at 
7.  Admittance, '  50  cents.  Children 
half  price." 

John  H.  Surratt,  everybody  knows 
who  he  Is,  and  of  his  alleged  con- 
nection with  the  conspiracy  of  18t>5, 
his  escape,  capture  ami  subsequent 
trial  and  discharge  In  this  city  over 
a  year  since.  Since  then  he  has 
spent  a  portion  of  his  time  in  lower 
Maryland,  been  in  the  commission 
business  in  Baltimore,  and  now  has 
turned  up  a  school  teacher  in  Rock- 
vllle, where  he  has  availed  himself 
of  leisure  hours  to  prepare  In  shape 
of  a  lecture  a  history  of  the  events 
which  brought  him  so  prominently 
before  the  public.  The  lecture  took 
place  in  the  courthouse,  a  quaint 
old  building,  but  roomy  and  com- 
fortahle.  The  village  looked  desert- 
ed of  everything  save  horses  and 
empty  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  from 
a  sulky  to  a  cord-wood  wagon,  the 
occupants  of  which  had  passed  into 
the  courtroom,  the  scene  of  the  lec- 
ture. A  curious  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented within.  The  bar  was  occu- 
pied by  the  ladies  in  large  numbers, 
while  without  and  high  up  around 
the  walls.  on  crier's  bench,  etc., 
men  and  hoys  held  every  available 
spot.  At  7  o'clock  Surratt  entered 
and  passed  up  the  side  platform  in 
tineeremonious  style  to  the  judge's 
bench.  He  was  unattended,  wore  a 
mixed  gray  suit,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  having  grown  much 
stouter,  looked  the  same  as  during 
his  trial  here.  He  has  rather  a 
mild  and  pleasant  face,  and  de- 
cidedly intellectual  head,  and  does 
not  look  like  the  sort  of  stuff  for  a 
performer  of  desperate   deeds. 

On  his  entrance  the  Rockvllle  cor- 
net band  in  attendance  struck  up  a 
lively  air.  Surratt  then  threw  off 
his  overcoat,  revealing  a  manu- 
script book,  which  he  drew  from 
under  his  arms  and  laid  open  on 
the  desk  before  him.  He  referred 
to  it  but  little,  however,  havine:  bis 
lecture  well  in  his  memory.  With- 
out any  Introduction  he  was  off, 
speaking  very  rapidly,  but  distinct- 
ly, for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  He 
has  a  good  voice  and  easy  deliv- 
ery, to  which  he  occasionally  add- 
ed great  warmth  of  feeling,  partic- 
ularly when  ho  referred  to  his 
mother,  and  his  alleged  desertion 
of  her  in  her  darkest  hour. 


The  Lecture. 

E  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Upon 
entering  that  door  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  the  Impression  on  my 
mind  was  so  strong  as  to  viv- 
idly recall  scenes  of  three  years  ago.  I 
am  not  unacquainted  with  courtroom  au- 
diences. (Sensation.)  I  have  stood  befora 
them  before;  true,  not  in  the  character  of 
a  lecturer,  but  as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
arraigned  for  the  high  crime  of  murder. 
In  contrasting  the  two  positions  T   nmsl 

confess  I  feel  more  easy  as  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  than  I  do  as  a  lecturer.  Then 
I  felt  confident  of  success;  now  I  do  not. 
Then  I  had  gentlemen  of  known  ability 
to  do  all  my  talking  for  me,  now,  unfor- 
tunately, .1  have  to  do  it  for  myself,  and 
I  feel  illy  capable  of  performing  the  task; 
still  I  hope  you  will  all  judge  me  kindly. 
I  am  not  here  to  surprise  you  by  an  orator- 
ical effort— not  at  all— but  only  to  tell  a 
simple  tale.  I  feel  that  some  explanation, 
perhaps,  indeed,  an  apology,  is  due  you 
for  my  appearance  here  this  evening.  In 
presenting  this  lecture  before,  the  public  I 
do  it  in  no  spirit  of  self-justilicatlon.  In 
the  trial  of  sixty-one  days  I  made  my 
defense  to  the  world,  and  have  no  need  or 
desire  to  rehearse  it;  nor  do  I  appear  for 
self-glorification.  On  the  contrary,  I  dis- 
like notoriety,  and  leave  my  solitude  and 
obscurity  unwillingly.  Neither  is  it  an 
itching  for  notoriety  or  lame.  I  stand 
here  through  the  force  of  that  which  has 
obliged  many  other  men  to  do  tilings  quito 
as  dislasteful— pecuniary  necessity,  for  the 
supply  of  which  no  more  nva liable  chan- 
nel presented  itself.  This  is  a  reason 
easily  appreciated.  So  you  will  take  ft 
kindly  I  trust,  as  the  ground  we  have  to 
go  over  together  will  guarantee  sufficient 
interest  to  repay  your  kind  attention.  In 
this  my  first  lecture  I  will  sneak  of  my 
Introduction  to  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  his  plan 
—its  failure— our  final  separation— my  trip 
from  Richmond  and  thence  to  Canada— then 
by  orders  to  Eimira— what  was  done  there 
—the  first  intimation  1  had  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's death,  my  return  to  Canada  and  my 
concealment  there,  and  final  departure  for 
Europe  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
I  was  a  student  at  St.  Charles  College  in 
Maryland,  but  did  not  remain  long  there 
after  that  important  event.  1  left  in  July, 
1861,  and  returning  home  commenced  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  stirring  events 
of  that  period.  I  was  not  more  than  eight. 
een  years  of  age,  and  was  mostly  en- 
gaged in  sending  information  regarding 
the  movements  of  the  United  States  troops 
stationed  In  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
and  carrying  dispatches  to  Confederate 
boats  on  the  Potomac. 

Evaded  the  Detectives. 
We  had  a  regular  established  line  from 
Washington  to  the  -Potomac,  and,  being 
the  only  unmarried  man  on  the  route,  I 
had  most  of  the  hard  riding  to  do.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  devised  various  ways  to  carry 
the  dispatches— sometimes  in  the  heel  of 
my  boots,  sometimes  between  the  planks 
of  the  buggy.  I  confess  that  never  in  my 
life  did  I  come  across  a  more  stupid  set 
of  detectives  than  those  generally  em 
ployed  by  the  United  States  government 
They  semed  to  have  no  idea  whatevei 
how  to  search  me.  In  1804  my  family  let 
Maryland  and  moved  to  Washington 
where  I  took  a  still  more  active  part  b 
the  stirring  events  of  that  period.  It  was 
a  fascinating  life  to  me.  It  seemed  as  11 
I  could  not  do  too  much  or  run  too  great 
a  risk. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  I  was  introduced  tc 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  who,  I  was  given  tc 
understand,  wished  to  know  something 
about  the  main  avenue  leading  from 
Washington  to  the  Potomac.  We  met  sev- 
eral times,  but  as  he  seemed  to  be  very 
reticent  with  regard  to  his  purposes  and 
very  anxious  to  get  all  the  information 
out  of  me  he  could,  I  refused  to  tell  him 
anything  at    all. 

At  last  I  said  to  him:  "It  is  useless  for 
you,  Mr.  Booth,  to  seek  any  information 
from  me  at  all;  I  know  who  you  are  and 
I    what  are   your   intentions." 

He  hesitated  some  time,  but  finally  said 
he  would  make  known  his  views  to  me 
provided  I  would   promise  secrecy. 

I  replied:  "I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
You  know  well  I  am  a  southern  man.  If 
you  cannot    trust    me   we  will   separate." 

He  then  said:  "1  will  confide  my  plans 
to  you,  but  before  doing  so  1  will  make 
known  to  you  tiie  motives  that  actuate 
me.  In  the  northern  prisons  are  many 
thousands   of  our   men    whom   the   United 


States  government  refuses  to  exchange. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired exchange.  Aside  from  great  suffer- 
ing they  are  compelled  to  undergo,  we  are 
sadly  in  want  of  them,  as  soldiers.  We 
cannot  spare  one  man,  whereas  the  United 
States  government  is  willing  to  let  Its  own 
soldiers  remain  In  our  prisons  because 
she  has  no  need  of  them.  I  have  a 
proposition  to  submit  to  you,  which  1 
think  if  we  can  carry  out  would  bring 
about   the  desired  exchange." 

Closeted  in  Secret. 

There  was  a  long  and  ominous  silence 
which  I  at  last  was  compelled  to  break 
by  asking,  "Well,  Sir,  what  Is  your  propo- 
sition?" 

He  sat  quiet  for  an  instant,  and  then, 
before  answering  me,  arose  and  looked 
under  the  bed,  Into  the  wardrobe,  In  the 
doorway  and  the  passageway,  and  then 
said,  "We  will  have  to  be  careful,  walls 
have    ears." 

He  then  drew  his  chair  close  to  me  and 
lit  a  whisper  said,  "It  is  to  kidnap  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  and  carry  him  off  to  Rich- 
mond." 

"Kidnap  President  Lincoln!"  1  said,  j 
confess  that  I  stood  aghast  at  the  propo- 
sition, and  looked  upon  it  as  a  foolhardy 
undertaking.  To  think  of  successfully 
seizing  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  surrounded  by  thousands 
of  his  soldiers,  and  carrying  him  off  to 
Richmond  looked  to  me  like  a  foolish 
idea.  I  told  him  as  much.  He  went  on 
to  tell  with  what  facility  he  could  be 
seized,  in  and  about  Washington,  as.  for 
example,  in  his  various  rides  to  and  from 
the  Soldiers'  Home,  has  summer  residence. 
He  entered  into  minute  details  uf  the  pro- 
posed capture,  and  of  the  various  parts 
to  be  performed  by  the  actors  in  the  per- 
formance. I  was  amazed — thunderstruck 
—and,   in   fact,   I  might  also  say,  frighten- 


ed   at    the    unparalleled    audacity    of  Tiis  I 
scheme. 

After  two  days'  reflection  1  told  hint  I  ■ 
was  willing  to  cry  it.  I  believed  it  prac-  i 
tical  at  that  lime,  though  now  regard  it  as 
a  foolhardy  undertaking.  I  hope  you  will 
not  blame  met  for  going  thus  far.  I  hon- 
estly thought  tin  exchange  of  prisoners 
could  be  brought  a  hunt  eoi#ld  We  have 
once  obtained  possession  of  Air.  l.in. -oln's 
person,  I  now  reverse  the  case.  Where 
is  there  a  young  man  in  the  north  with 
one  spark  of  patriotism  in  his  heart  who 
would  not  have  with  enthusiastic  ardor 
joined  in  any  undertaking  for  the  capture 
of  Jefferson  Davis  and  brought  hint  to 
Washington?  There  is  not  one  who  would 
not    have    done    so. 

Assassination  Not  Planned. 

So  I  was  led  on  by  a  desire  to  assist 
the  SOUlh  in  gaining  her  iiidepoiuiei.ee. 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  part  in  any- 
thing honorable  that  might  tend  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object'. 
(Tremendous  applause.)  Such  a  thing  as 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  I  never 
heard  spoken  by  any  of  the  parties— 
never.  (Sensation.)  Upon  one  uccasion, 
1  remember,  we  had  .ailed  a  meeting  in 
Washington  lor  the  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  in  general,  as  we  had  understood 
that  the  government  had  received  in- 
formation that  there  was  a  plot  of  some 
kind  on  hand.  They  had  even  commence. I 
to  build  a  stockade  on  the  Navy  Yard 
bridge,  gales  opening  toward  the  south  as 
though  they  expected  danger  from  wiih- 
in.  and  not  from  without.  .VI  this  meet- 
ing 1  explained  the  construction  of  the 
gates,  etc.,  ami  that  the  Lest  thing  we 
could  do  would  be  to  1 1. row'  up  the  whole 
project.  Every  one  seemed  to  coincide 
with  my  opinion  except  Booth,  who  set 
silent  and  abstracted 

Arising  at  last  and  bringing  down  his 
fist  upon  the  table,  he  said:  "Well,  gen- 
tlemen, if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
I  shall  know  what   to  do." 

Some  hard  words,  and  even  threats,  then 
passed  between  him  and  some  of  the 
parly.  Four  of  us  then  arose,  one  saying: 
"if  1  understand  you  to  intimate  any- 
thing" more  than  the  capture  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, 1  for  one,  will  bid*you  good-bye." 
Every  one  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
We  all  arose  and  commenced  putting  our 
hats  on.  Booth  perceiving  probably  that 
he  had  gone  too  far,  asked  pardon,  say- 
ing l  hat  in-  "had  drunk  too  much  cham- 
pagne." After  some  difficulty  everything 
was  amicably  arranged,  and  we  separated 
at  5  o'clock  In  the  morning.  Days,  weeks 
and  months  passed  by  without  an  oppor- 
tunity presenting  itself  for  us  to  all.  nipt 
the  capture.  We  seldom  saw-  one  another 
owing  to  the  many  rumors  afloat  that  a 
conspiracy  of  some  kind  was  being  con- 
cocted in   Washington. 


We  hud  all  arrangements  perfected  from 
Washington  for  the  purpose.     Boats  were 
in  readiness  to  carry  us  across  the   river. 
One    day    we    received    information    that 
U.e    President    would    visit    the    Seventh 
Street  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  being 
present  at  an  entertainment   to  be  given 
for   the   benefit   of  the   wounded   soldiers. 
ijv.rt  only  reached   us  abou!   three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before   the  time  ap- 
pointed,   but    so    perfect     was    our    coin- 
ration  that  he  were  instantly  in  our 
s  on  the  way  to  the  hospital.     This 
was  between  I  and  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

A  Sudden  Attack. 
[t    was  our  intention   to   seize  the   car- 
riage,   which    waa    drawn    by    a    splendid 
paw    of    horses,    and    15    have   one    of    our 


,en    mount   tl*e  box   and  drive   direct  foi 
southern    Maryland    va    Benmng   bridge. 
We  felt  confident   that   all   the  cavalrj    in 
the    eitv    could    never    overhaul    us.      we 
M  mounted  on  swift  horses    besides 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  or  the  cou.j- 
t"    it   being   determined   to    abandonee 
lge    after    passing  -the    city    inn  us. 
L'pon  the  suddenness  of  the  blow  and     he 
rtty    of    our    movements    we   depended 
l.,,l..s.     By  t^eUme  the  atann  could 
have    been   given   and   horses   saddled,    « 
would    have    been    on    our    way    .  hi  ough 
southern   Maryland   toward    the    Potomac 
rive"     To  our  great  disappointment,  how- 
ever,   the    President    was    not     .here,     but, 
np     of     the     government     ofhi  iais—  .\ii . 
Phase?  if  I  mistake  not.     We  did  not  dis- 
"rb  Him.    as    we   wanted    a   bigger   chase 
luukhter    than  he  could  ha*e  afforded  us. 
it   wis  certainly   a  bitter  disappointment. 
bi-t  «t   I  thinfc  a  most  fortunate  one  for 
us     'it   was  our  last  attempt.  .  . 

We    soon    after    this    became    convinced 
that  we  could  not  remain  much  longer  un- 
,,,    and  that  we  must  aoundonou 

^'•t^k  pl^^^never^r 

(s  the  store  of  our  abduction  plot. 
'"Rash,  perhaps  foolish,  but  'honorable  I 
maintain  in  Its  means  and  ends  actruued 
by  such  motives  as  would  undet  simiiai 
i,,', instances  be  a  sufficient  inducement 
to  thousands  of  southern  young  men  to 
have  embarked   in  a  similar  enterprise 

v    after    our    abandonment    of    the 
abduction    scheme    some    dispatches    came 
to     me     which     I     was     compelled     to     see 
nrough  to  Richmond.     They  were  foreign 
ones,    and    had    no    reference    whatever    to 
lHalr.      I    accordingly    left   home    fo 
lond.    and    arrived    mere    barely    the 
Frldav   evening  before   the    evacuation    ot 
that  Jity.     On  my  arrival  I  went  to  Sp  >ts- 
wood    Hotel,    where   I    was    told    thai    Ml. 
Be  ijamin,    the    then    secretary    ot    war   ot 
the  Confederate  states,   wanted  to  see  me. 
i        cordingly    sought    his    presence.      He 
lne  if  1  would  carry  some  dispatches 
to  Canada  for  him.     I  replied     \es.     lhat 
e    he    gave    me    the    dispatches    and 
1200  in   gold   with   which    to   pay   my    way 
lo   Canada.     That   was    the   only    money   I 
ever  received   from    the   Confederate   gov- 
ernment   or    any    of    its    agents       It    may 
be   well   to   remark   here  that  tills  scheme 
of   abduction    was   concocted   without   the 
knowledge  or  the   assistance   of   fne   Con- 
federate    government     in     any     shape     or 
form. 

Confederate'  Government  Ignorant. 
Booth  and  I  often  consulted  together 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
acquaint  the  authorities  in  Richmond  with 
ti;,-  plan,  as  we  were  sadly  In  want  of 
money,  our  expenses  being  very  heavy. 
In  fact,  the  question  arose  among  us  as 
to  whether,  after  getting  Mr.  Lincoln,  if 
we  succeeded  in  our  plan,  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  would  not  surrender  us 
United  Mates  again,  because  of 
doing  this  thing  without  their  knowledgi 
or    consent.      But     we    never    acquainted 

Lhem    With    the    plan,    and    they    never    had 
anything  in  the  wide-  world  to  do   with   It. 
;     We    were    ji  ah. us    of  our    under- 
.      and    wanted    no    outside    help 
not   made   this   statement    to   defend 
i.eeis    of    the    Confederate    govern- 
They  are   perfectly   able   to  defenf 
What  I   have  done   my:    11 
em  not  ashamed  to  let  the  world  kno 


1  left  Richmond  Saturday  morning  before 
the   evacuation   of  that  place    and   reached 
Washington    the    following    Monday    at    4 
o'clock  p.m.  April  3.  1805.     As  soon  as  I 
reached  the  Maryland  shore  I   understood 
thai      the     detectives     Knew     of     my      trip 
south,   and   were  on   the  lookout   for  me. 
'  I    had    been   south    several    times   before 
for     the     secret     service,     but     had     never 
been   caught.      At   that   time   I   was   carry-  i 
ing  the  dispatches  Mr.   Benjamin  gave;  in 
a°book     entitled     "The      Life     ot      John 
Brown."     During  my  trip  and  while  read- 
i  ins    that     book    i     learned      to    my    utter 
amazement  that  John  Brown  was  a  mar- 
tyr   sitting    at    the    right     hand    of    God 
(Uproarious     laughter.)      1    succeeded    in 
I  reaching      Washington       safely,     and,       in 
passing    up    7th    street,    met    one    ol     out; 
parte,   who  inquired   what    had   become  ol 
Bi  oil,       1    told    him    where    I    had    been, 
that    I   was    then    on    my    way   to   Canada, 
and    that    1    had    not    seen    or    heard    any- 
thing  of    Booth    since   our   separation      In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Richmond   had   fall- 
en    and    that    all    hopes   of    the    abduction 
of'  the    President    had    been    given    up,    1 
advised   him  to  go   home  and   go   to  work. 
That  was  the   last  time  I   saw  any  of  Ihe 
party       1    went    to    a    hotel  •  and    stopped 
over   that  night,   as   a   detective   had   been 
to     my     house     inquiring     of"    the     servant 
my  whereabouts. 

In  the  early  train  next  morning,  Tues- 
day April  4,  1865,  I  left  for  New  York, 
and  that  was  the  last  time,  I  ever  saw 
;  Washington  until  brought  there  by  the 
United  States  government  a  captive  in 
irons,  all  reports  lo  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 


Cn  to  Canada. 
The  United  States,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, tried  to  prove  my  presence  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  15th  of  April,  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  met  his  death.  Upon 
arriving  in  New  York  I  called  at  Booth's 
house  and  was  told  by  the  servant  that 
he  had  left  that  morning  suddenly,  on  the 
ground  of  going  lo  Boston  to  fulfill  an  en- 
gagement at  the  theater.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  I  took  the  cars  for  Mon- 
treal, arriving  there  the  next  day.  1  put 
up  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Hotel,  registering 
myself  as  "John  Harrison,"  such  being 
my  two  lirst  names. 

Shortly  afterward  I  saw  Gen.  Edward 
G  Lee  to  whom  the  dispatches  were  di- 
rected 'and  delivered  them  to  him.  Those 
dispatches  we  tried  to  introduce  as  evi- 
dence in  my  trial,  but  his  honor  Judge 
Fisher  ruled  them  out,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  government  .had  fried  to  prove 
that  they  had  relation  to  the  conspiracy 
lo  kill  Mr.  Lincoln.  They  were  only  ac- 
counts of  some  money  transactions— noth- 
ing more  or  less.  A  week  or  so  after 
my  arrival  there  Gen.  Lee  came  to  my 
room  and  told  me  he  had  a  plan  on  toot 
to  release  the  Confederate  prisoners  then 
in  Elmira,  N.   Y. 

He  said  he  had  sent  many  parties  there, 
but  "they  always  got  frightened,  and  only 
half  executed  their  orders.  He  asked  me 
if  I  would  go  there  and  take  a  sketch  of 
the  prison,  find  out  the  number  of  pris- 
oners, also  minor  details  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  soldiers  Oil  guard,  cannon, 
small  arms.  etc.  I  readily  accepted  these 
new  labors,  owing  to  the  tact  that  1 
could  not  return  to  Washington  for  tear 
of  tin  detectives.  The  news  of  the  evac- 
uation of  Richmond  did  not  seem  to  dis- 
turb the  general  much  in  his  plan,  as  he 
doubtless  thought  then  that  the  Confed- 
eracy wauled  men  more  than  ever,  110  one 
dreaming  that  it  was  virtually  at  an  end. 
1  was  much  amused  at  one  expression, 
made  use  of  by  an  ex-reb  with  regard  to  I 

the    .suddenness    of    its  'demise:      "D n 

the  tiling,    it  didn't  even  flicker,   but   went  | 
right  out."     (Laughter  and  applause.)  I 

In    accordance   with    Gen.    Lee's    order   I| 
went   to    Elmira,    arriving   there    Wciln.es-  j 
day,   two  days  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  death, 
and   registered  at  the  Brainard  House,  as  J 
usual,    as    "John   Harrison."      The    follow-  I 
ing  day  1  went  to  work  and  made  a  com- 
plete  sketch   of   the   prison   and   surround-  | 
Ings.     About   lit  o'clock  Friday  night  I  re- 
tired,   little    thinking    that    on    that    night 
a  blow  would  be  struck  which  would  for- 
ever blast  my  hopes  and  make  me  a  wan- 
derer in  a  foreign  land. 

News    of    the    Assassination. 

lept  the  night  through  and  came 
the  next  morning  little  dreaming  of 
urn  i hen  brewing  around  my  head. 


When  I  took  my  seat  at  the  table  about 
0  o'clock  a.m.  a  gentleman  to  my  left  re- 
marked:  „., 

"Have  you  heard  the  news? 

••No    I've  not."  I  replied.    "What  is  it?" 

"Why,  President  Lincoln  and  Secretaiy 
Seward'have   been   assassinated." 

I  reallv  put  so  little  faith  In  what  the 
man  said  that  I  made  a  remark  that  it 
was  too  early  in  the  morning  to  get  off 
such  1okes  as  that.'  ,. 

••It's  so."  he  said,  at  the  same  time 
drawing   out    a    paper   and   showing   it    to 

mSure  enough  there  I  saw  an  account  of 
what  he  told  me,  but  as  no  names  were 
mentioned,  it  never  occurred  to  me  fo* 
an  instant  that  it  could  have  been  Booth 
or  any  of  the  party,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  had  never  heard  anything  regard- 
ing assassination  spoken  of  during  my  ln- 
tefcourse  with  them.  I  had  goo.  reason 
to  believe,  that  there  was  another  con- 
spiracy   afloat    in    Washington.      In    fact, 

Wo™   Sig-as    I    was    partially   lying 
down   in  the  reading  room  of  the   Metio- 
PoUtan     Hotel      two     or    three     gentlemen 
came  in  and  looked  around  as  if  to ^maka 
sure  that  no  one  was  around.     They  then 
commenced  to  talk  about  what  had I  been 
aone,    the   best   means   for  the   expedition, 
etc.      It    being    about    dusk,    and   no    gas- 
light,  and   I   being  partially  concealed  be- 
hind a  writing  desk.   I   was  an   .milling 
listener   of   what   occurred.      I   told   Booth 
Of   this    afterward,    and    he    said   he    had 
heard   something    to    the  /same   effect,      it 
only  made  us  all  the  more  eager  to  carry 
out   our  plans   at   an    early   day     for   fear 
some    one    should    get    ahead    of   us.      We 
didn't  know  what  they  were  after  exactly, 
but  we  were  well  satisfied  that  their  ob- 
1ect    was    very    much   the    same    as    ours. 
Arising    from    the    table    I    thought    over 
who  the  Party  could  be.  for  at  that  time 
no    names    had   been    telegraphed       I   was 
pretty  sure  it  was  none  of  the  old  party. 

I  approached  the  telegraph  office  in  the 
main  hall  of  the  hotel  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  If  J-  Wilkes  Booth  was  In 
New  York.  I  picked  up  a  bank  and 
wrote  "John  Wilkes  Booth,"  giving  the 
number  of  the  house.  I  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  tore  the  paper  up,  and 
then  wrote  one  "J.  W.  B.,"  with  direc- 
tions, which  I  was  led  to  do  from  the  tact 
that  during  our  whole  connection  wa 
rarely  wrote  or  telegraphed  under  our 
proper  names,  but  always  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  no  one  could  understand  but  our- 
selves. One  way  of  Booth's  was  to  send 
letters  to  me  under  cover  to  my  quondam 
friend,  Louis  J.  Wetchman. 

Weichman  in  the  Plot. 
Doubtless  you  all  know  who  Louis  J. 
Weichman  Is.  They  were  sent  to  him  be- 
cause he  knew  of  the  plot  to  abduct  Pres- 
ident Lincoln.  I  proclaim  it  here  andte- 
foro  the  world  that  Louis  J  Weichman 
was  a  party  to  the  plan  to  abdue  Pres- 
ent Lincoln.  He  had  been  told  all  about 
it  and  was  constantly  importuning  me  to 
let  him  become  an  active  member.  I 
refused,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  told 
him  he  could  neither  ride  a  horse  nor 
shoot  a  pistol,  which  was  a  fact.  (Laugh- 
ter.) These  were  two  necessary  accom- 
plishments for  us.  ' 

My  refusal  nettled  him  some,  bo  ne 
went  off,  as  it  afterward  appeared  by  his 
testimony,  and  told  some  government 
clerk  that  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  there 
was  a  plan  of  some  kind  on  hand  to  ab- 
duct President  Lincoln.  This  he  says  him- 
self; that  he  could  have  spotted  every 
man  of  the  party.  Why  didn't  he  do  it? 
Booth  sometimes  was  rather  suspicious 
of  him,  and  asked  if  1  thought  he  could 
be  trusted. 


I  said:  "Certainly  lie  can.  Weiehman  13 
a  southern  man."  And  I  always  believed 
it  until  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  other- 
wise, because  he  had  furnished  Informa- 
tion for  the  Confederate  government,  toe- 
sides  allowing  me  access  to  the  govern- 
ment's records  after  office  hours.  I  have> 
very  little  to  say  of  Louis  J.  Weiehman. 
But  I  do  pronounce  him  a  base-born  per- 
jurer; a  murder  of  the  meanest  hue!  Giva 
me  a  man  who  can  strike  his  victim  dead, 
■but  save  me  from  a  man  who.  through 
perjury,  will  cause  the  death  of  an  inno- 
cent person. 

Double    murderer!       Hell    possesses     no 

worse  fiend  than  a  character  of  that  kind. 

(Applause.)     Away  with  such  a  character. 

I    leave    him    in    the    pit   of    Infamy   winch 

he    has    dug    for    himself,    a   prey    to    the 

lights  of  his  guilty  conscience.  (Applause.) 

I  telegraphed  Booth  thus: 

"J.   W.   B.   In  New  York: 

"If  you  are  In  New  York  telegraph  me." 

.-'JVOHN  HARRISON,  Elmira,  N.  Y." 

Th°  o  perator,  after  looking  over  it,  said] 

Is   It     J-    W.    B.?"      To    which    I    replied 

Yes  "   .    He    evidently    wanted    the    whole 

lme.    a.nd    had    scarcely     finished     tele- 

raplilng     when    a    door    right    near    the 

fflce     and     opening    on     the    street     was 

■  ushed  ope-n,   and  I  heard  some  one  say: 

Yes    there'  are   three   or  four  brothers  of 

hem— John,     Junius     Brutus,    Edwin    ana 

j.     Wilkes     .3ooth."      The     whole      truth 

flashed  on  me   in  an  instant,  and  I  said  to 

myself,   "My  C'-od!     What  have  1  done?" 

Town  In  an  Uproar. 

The  dispatch  was  'still  lying  before  ma» 
and  I  reached  over  and  took  it  up  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  It,  but  the  operator 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  said:  "We 
must  file  all  telegrams."     My  first  impulse 

was  to  tear  it  up,  but  T  pitched  it  back 
and  walked  off.  The  town  was  in  the  ; 
greatest  uproar— flags-  at  half-mast,  bells  , 
tolling,  etc.,  etc.  Still  I  did  not  think  , 
that  I  was  in  danger,  and  determined  to  ) 
<:'o  immediately  to  Baltimore  to  find  out  i 
the  particulars  of  the  tragedy. 
But  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  con-  j 

•■■.•ning    the    register      of      the      Brainard  ! 
House.     When   my  counsel,    by   my   own  j 
direction,    went   to    seek   that    register    it  i 
could  not  toe  found.     Our  inability  to  pro-  J 
duce  it  on  the  trial  naturally  cast  a  sus-  | 
picion  over  our  alibi.     For  weeks,  months 
did  we  seek  to  find  its  whereabouts,   but 
to  no  purpose.     Every  .man  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  hotel  was  hunted  up  and 
questioned.      Every   register  of   the    hotel 
before  and   after  the  one  which  ought  to 
contain  my  name  was  to  bo  found,  but  the 
most  important  one  of  all  was  gone.  Now, 
the    question   is,    What    became    of    that 

register?  . 

.'he  United  States  government,   by  one 

.1  Its  witnesses,  Dr.  McMillan,  knew  in 
November,  I860,  that  I  was  in  Elmira  at 
the  time  of  the  assassination.  They  knew 
it,  and  they  naturally  traced  me  there  to 
find  out  what  I  was  doing.  That  same  of 
the  government  emissaries  abstracted 
that  register  I  firmly  believe,  or  perhaps 
it  Is  stored  away  In  soma  of  the  other 
government  vaults,  under  charge  of  some 
judge  high  in  position.  But  this  is  only 
a  surmise  of  mine.  But  the  circumstance 
invo'iV&a  a  mystery  of  villainy  which  the 
all-seoA'g  God  will  yet  bring  to  light.  The 
dispatch  I  sent  to  Booth  also  from.  El- 
mira it  was  impossible  to  find. 

We  had  the  operator  at  Washington 
during  rny  trial,  but  he  said  the  original 
was  gone,  though  he  had  a  copy  of  it. 
In  telegraph  offices  they  are  compelled 
to  keep  all  dispatches  filed.  Of  course, 
we  could  not  offer  this  copy  in  evidence 
because  the  original  alone  would  be  ac- 
cepted, and  that  had  been,  made  away 
jwlth.  So  sure  was  the  government  that 
It  had  destroyed  all  evidence  of  my  so- 
journ In  DlmLra  that  in  getting  me  In 
Washington  In  time  for  Mr.  Lincoln's 
death  It  brought  me  by  way  of 
New  York  city.  But  so  completely  was  it 
foiled  In  this  that  In  its  rebutting  testi- 
mony it  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  hav- 
ing mo  go  'by  way  of  Elmira,  and  It 
changed  its  tactics  accordingly.  That  was 
enough  to  damn  any  case  in  any  man's 
mind. 


Government    Persistent. 

This  is  a  strange  fact,  but  nevertheless 
'true,  that  the  government,  having  In  its 
possession  this-  'hotel  register  as  well  as 
my  dispatch  to  Booth,  and  knowing, 
moreover,  by  one  of  Its  witnesses  that  I 
was  in  Elmira,  yet  tried  to  prove  that  I 
Was  in  Washington  the  night  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's death,  giving  orders  and  command- 
ing in  general,  as  it  was  pleased  \o  say. 
The  gentlemen  in  Elmira  by  wham  I 
proved  my  alibi  were  men  of  the  highest 
standing  and  Integrity,  whose  testimony 
the  United  States  government  could  not 
and  dare,  not  impeach. 

Attempt  to  Impeach. 

I  left  Elmira  with  the  intention  of  go- 
ing to  Baltimore.  I  really  did  not  com- 
prehend at  that  time  the  danger  I  was 
in.  As  there  was  no  train  going  south 
that  evening,  I  concluded  to  go  to  Canan- 
daigiiu.'and  from  there  to  Baltimore  by 
„Vay  of  Elmira  and  New  York.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  Canandaigua  Sautrday  evening 
[  learned  to  my  utter  disappointment  that 
no  train  left  until  the  Monday  following. 
go  I  took  a  room  at  the  Webster  House, 
registering  myself  as  "John  Harrison.-" 

"The  next  day  I  went  to  church,  I  re- 
member It  being  Easter  Sunday.  I  can 
here  safely  say  that  the  United  States 
government  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  I  stopped  anywhere  after  I  left  rJl- 
mira.  They  thought  when  I  left  there 
I  went  straight  through  to  Canada.  It 
was  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  me  that  I 
could  not  leave  Canandaigua.  Now  mark, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  my 
name,  was  signed  midway  of  the  hotel 
register,  with  six  other  parties  before 
and  after.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  signature,  because  the 
very  experts  brought  by  the  United  Stales 
to  swear  to  my  signature  in  oLher  in- 
stances swore  also  that  that  was  my 
handwriting.  After  all  this  the  register 
was  ruled  out  by  Judge  Eisner,  because 
lie  was  well  aware  if  he  admitted  it.  my 
case  was  at  an  end.  I  could  not  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  though  they  tried  to 
make  me  so.     Listen   to  his  reason  for  so 

..ruling: 

'The  prisoner  might  have  stepped  down 

m   Canada  to   Canandaigua  during   his 

cealment    and   signed    his    name    tnere 

1  the   purpose  of   protecting  nimseli   In 

future.'  \ 

t  was  a  likely  idea  that  the  proprietor 

hotel  would  leave  a   blank   line  in   a 

iter  for  my  especial   benefit.     Need   I 

'.hat  the  ruling  w-as  a  most  infamous 

and  ought  to  damn  the  judge  who  so 

I   as   a  villain  in   the   minds  of   every 

st  and   upright   man.    (Loud   and  pro- 

scJ    applause.) 

Judge  Against  Him. 
"Had  Judge  Fisher  been  one  of  the  law- 
yers for  the  prosecution  he  could  not 
have  worked  harder  against  me  than  he 
did.  But,  thanks  to  him,  he  did  me  more 
good  than  harm.  His  unprincipled  and 
vindictive  character  was  too  apparent  to 
every  one  in  the  courtroom.  I  could  not 
■help  smiling  at  the  time  to  think  of  the 
great  shrewdness  and  foresight  he  ac- 
corded me  by  that  decision.  At  times, 
really,  during  my  trial,  I  could  scarcely 
recogniiu  .  iy  vestige  of  my  former  self. 
Sometimes  I  would  ask  myself,  'Am  I 
the  same  Individual?  Am  I  really  the 
same  John  H.  Surratt?' 

"When  that  register  was  produced  in 
court  the  Hon.  Judge  Pierrepont.  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  United  States,  be- 
came exceedingly  nervous,  especially 
when  Mr.  Bradley  refused  to  show  It  to 
him,  and  he  tore  up  several  pieces  of 
paper  In  his  trembling  fingers.  He  evi- 
dently saw  what  a  pitiful  case  he  had, 
and  how  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  of 
his  precious,  worthy  friend,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton.      At    the    time    of    my    trial    the 


•proprietor  of  the  Webster  House  in  Can- 
andaigua could  not  find  the  cash  book  of 
the  hotel,  In  which  there  should  have  been 
an  entry  ih  favor  of  'John  Harrison' 
for  so  much  cash.  When  he  returned  to 
Canandaigua,  my  trial  being  then  ended, 
he  wrote  Mr.  Bradley  and  sent  It  to  him. 
It  Was  then  too  late.  My  trial  was  over. 
If  we  had  had  that  cash  book  at  the  time 
.  pt  toy  trial  It  would  have  proved  beyond 
!  Kj?  doubt  that  I  was  In  Canandaigua  and 
'not  In  Washington  city. 
%  "On  Monday,  when  I  was  leaving  Canan- 
daigua, I  bought  some  New  lork  papers. 
In  looking  over  them,  my  eye  lit  on  the 
following  paragraph,  which  I  never  for- 
got and  don't  think  I  ever  will.  It  runs 
Hiu's:  '    , 

g  "r>e   assassin  of   Secretary  Seward   is 

id 'to   be   John  H.    Surratt,   a  notorious 

cesslonlst    of   southern    Maryland.      xAs 

ime,    with  that   of  John   Wilkes   Booth, 

til  forever  lead  the  infamous  role  of  as- 

tsslns.' 

'_'I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses.     I 

gazed  upon  my  name.,  jich 

"seemed  sometimes  t_Q  gi  _~      as 

mountains  and  then  to  Aiwinui,.-  a.way  to 
nothing.  So  much  for  my  fprmer  connec- 
tion with  him,  I  thoughts  After  fully 
realizing  the  state  of  the  case,  I  con- 
cluded t  ochange  my  course  and  go  direct 
to  Canada. 

"I  left  Canandaigua  Monday,  12  m.,  go- 
ing   to    Albany,    arriving    there    Tuesday 
morning  in  time   for  breakfast.     When  I 
stepped  on   the  platform  at  the   depot  at 
St.   Albans  I  noticed  that  one  of  the   de- 
tectives scanned  every  one  head  and  foot. 
I   myself  as  well   as  the  rest.     Before  leav- 
1  j  Ing  Montreal   for   Elmira   I   provided   my- 
|  self  with  an  Oxford-cut  jacket  and  round- 
top  hat  peculiar  to  Canada  at  that  time. 
I    knew   my    trip    to    Elmira   would    be    a 
dangerous  one,  and  I  wished  to  pass  my- 
self off  as  a  Canadian,  and  I  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  as  was  proved  by  my  witnesses 
in     Elmira.       I     believed     that     costume 
guarded  me  safely  through  St.  Albans. 
JI    went    in    with    others    and    moved 
around,  with  the  detectiTes  standing  there 
most  of  the  time  loukingat  ut3.     Of  course 
I  was  obliged  to  talk  as  loud-  as  anybody 
about  the  tragedy.     Afterhavlng  a  hearty 
meal    I    lighted    a    cigar  arid    walked    up 
I  town.     One   of   the   detectives   approached 
j  me.   stared  me  directly  In  the  face,  and  I 
looked   him   quietly   back.  .  In  ,<a   few   mo- 
ments I  was  speeding  on  my  way  to  Mon- 
treal,  where  I  arrived  at  2  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon,    going   again    to    the   St.    Law- 
rence   Hotel.      Soon    after   I'  called    on    a 
friend,    to    whom    1    explained   my   former 
connections    with    Booth,    and   told   him    I 
was  afraid  the  United  States  government 
would    suspect    me    of    complicity    in    the 
part  of  the  assassination.     He  advised  me 
io  make  myself  scarce. 

"I  immediately  went  to  the  hotel,  got 
my  things  and  repaired  to  the  room  of  a 
friend.  When  my  friend's  tea-time  came 
I  would  not  go  to  the  table  with  him,  but 
remained  in  the  room.  The  ladles  wanted 
to  know  why  he  did  not  briDg  his  friend 
to  tea  with  him.  He  replied  that  I  did 
not  want 'any.  •  One  of  the  ladles  replied: 
"  T  expect  you  have  got  Booth  In  there.' 
(Laughter). 
"  'Perhaps  so,'  he  answered  laughingly. 
"That  was  rather  close  guessing. 
(Laughter.)  At  nightfall  I  went  to  the 
house  of  one  wQio  afterward  proved  to  be 
a  most  devoted  friend.  There  I  remained 
until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when  I 
was  driven  out  in  a  carriage  with  two 
gentlemen,  strangers  to  me.  One  day  I 
walked  out  and  saw  Weiehman  on  4  the 
lookout  for  me. 


To    Divide    the    Reward. 

"He  had  little  idea  that  I  was  so  near. 
'One  night  about  11  o'clock  my  friend,  in 
whose  ■house  I  was,  came  to  me  and  said, 
in  a  smiling  way: 

"  'The  detectives  have  offsred  me  $20,000 
if  I  will  tell  them  where  you  are.' 

"  'Very  well.'  said  I.  'Give  me  ohe-half 
and  let  them  know.' 

!  "'They  suspected  this  gentleman  of  pro- 
jecting me  and  they  had  really  made  him 
I  the  offer.  One  day  about  12  o'clock  I  was 
told  that  they  were  going  to  search  tihs 
house  and  that  I  must  leave  Immediately, 
.which  I  did.  They  searched  It  before 
morning.  This  gentleman  was  a.  poor 
man.  with  a  large  family,  and  yet  money 
could  not  buy  him.  (Applause).  I  re- 
mained with  this  gentleman  until  I  left 
■Montreal,  within  a  week  or  so  after- 
ward. 

"The  detectives. 3yere_no\y:,: hunting^  ma 


i very  closely  and  would  have  doubtless 
I succeeded  In  capturing  me  had  It  not  been 
for  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  my  friend 
Welchman.  He  had,  It  appears,  started 
the  detectives  on  the  wrong  track  by  tell- 
ing them  that  I  had  left  the  house  of  Mr. 
Porterfield  in  company  with  some  others 
and  was  going  north  to  Montreal.,  Soon 
that  section  was  swarming  with  detec- 
tives. I  was  not  with  the  party,  but 
about  the  same  time  I,  too,  left  Montreal 
in  a  hack,  going  some  eight  or  nine  miles 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  crossing 
that  stream  in  a  small  canoe.  I  was  at- 
tired as  a  huntsman.  At  3  o'clock  Wednes- 
day morning  we  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion, a  small  town  lying  south  of  Mon- 
treal. We  entered  the  village  quietly, 
hoping  tihat  no  one  would  see  .us. 

"It    has    been   'asserted    over    and    over 
|  again  for  the  purpose  of  damning  me  in 
j  the  estimation  of  every  honest  man  tihat 
I  deserted  her  who  gave  me  birth  in  the 
darkest   hour"  of   her   need.     Truly   would 
I    have    merited   the    execration    of    every 
man    had  such  been   the   case.     But  such 
was  not  the  case.     When   I  left  Montreal 
there  was  no  cause  for  uneasiness  on  my 
part,  and  upon  my  arrival  in  the  country 
I  wrote  to  my  friends  to  keep  me  posted 
in  regard  to  the  approaching  trial  and  to 
send  me  the  papers  regularly.     I  received 
I  letters    from    them    frequently,    in    all    of 
I  which    they    assured    me    there    was    no 
i cause  of  anxiety;  that  it  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time,  and  it  would  all  be  well.    Aft- 
!er   while   papers    did    not   come    so    regu- 
larly, and  those  that  did  come  spoke  very 
encouragingly. 

"The  little  while  afterward  when  they 
came  sentences  were  mutilated  with  ink 
and  pen. 

Messenger   to   Washing-ton. 
I  protested  against  such  action,  and  for 
some    time    I    received    no    papers    at    all. 
I  became  very  uneasy  and  wrote  for  pub- 
lication an  article  signed  by  myself,  which 
I   sent   to   Montreal    to    be    forwarded   for 
publication   in   the   New   York   World.     It 
is  needless  to  say   it  never  went.    Things 
I  continued  in  this  way  for  some  time,  un- 
Itil  I- could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer. 
I    determined    to    send     a    messenger    to 
!  Washington  for  that  purpose,  and  secured 
.the    services    of   -an    intelligent  '  educated 
.gentleman.      I    started    him,  off    immedi- 
i  ately,   I  paying  all  the  expenses.     I  gave 
!him  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  rnlneih  Wash- 
ington,   with    instructions    to    siy   to    him 
to  put  himself  in  communicatio;    with-ihe 


counsel  for  defense,  and  to  make  a  cor- 
rect report  to  me  as  to  how  the  case 
stood;  if  there  was  any  danger,  and  also 
to  communicate  with  me  if  my  presence 
was  necessary,  and  inform  me  without  de- 
lay, with  an  urgent  request  that  lie 
would  see.  and  inquire  lor  himself  how 
matters  stood. 

He  left  nie,  and  God  alone  knows  the 
.suspense  and  anxiety  of  my  mind  during 
the  days  of  his  ubsence.  I  imagined  and 
thought  all  kinds  of  things,  yet  I  was 
powerless  to  act.  At  last  he  returned, 
and  so  bright  and  cheerful  v.'aj  his 
countenance  that  I  confess  one-halt  of 
my  fears  were  dispelled.  He  represented 
"Everything  as  progressing  well,",  and 
brought  me  this  message  from  the  gentle- 
man In  Washington  to  whom  I  had  sent 
him: 

"Be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  any 
serious  consequences.  Remain  •  perfectly 
quiet,  as  any  action  on  your  part  would 
only  tend  to  make  matters  worse.  If  you 
can  he  of  any  service  to  us,  we  will  let 
you  know,  but  keep  quiet." 

These   were   Lie    instructions   3 
from   my  friend   in   Washington,   in 
I    felt    the    utmost    reliance,    and    who 
thought     would     never    deceive    me.       H 
also   sent'  me    copies   of   the   National   In- 
telligencer,    containing    evidence     for    the 
defense.     I  certainly  felt  greatly  relieved, 
though   not  entirely   satisfied.     Tiiis   news 
reached   me   some   time  in    the  latter  part 
of  June,   just   before  the   party  of  gentle- 
men of  whom  I  have  spoken  had  arrived. 
They,  too,  assured  me  there  was  no  cause 
for   fear.     \~Vhat   else   could    I    do   but.   ac- 
cent theise  unwavering  assurances.     Even 
had     I     thought     otherwise,     I     could     not 
have  taken  action  resulting  in  good. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  to  join 
a  party  of  gentlemen  on  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion, while  I  was  waiting  at  the  hotel 
for  the  train,  the  proprietor  handed  me 
a  paper  and  said: 

"Read  that  about  th'e  conspirators." 

Little  did  the  man  know  who  I  was  or 
how  closely  that  paragraph  wore  upon 
mo  or  mine. 

Betrayed  by  a  Friend. 
That  paper  informed  me  that  on  a  day 
which  was  then  present,  and  at  an  liour 
which  then  had  come  and  gone,  the  most 
hellish  of  deed:-:  was  to  be  enacted.  It  had 
been  determined  upon  and  carried  out, 
even  before  I  had  inclination  that  there 
was   any   danger.     It   would   be   foolhardy 

for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings. 
After  gating  at  the  paper  for  some  time 
I  dropped  it  on  the  floor,  turning  on  my 
heel  and  going  directly  to  the  house 
where  I  had  been  slopping  before.  When 
I  entered  the  room  I  found  my  friend 
sitting    there. 

As  soon  as  lie  saw  me  he  turned  deadly 
pale,    but   never   uttered    a  word.     I   said: 

"iron  doubtless  thought  you  were  acting 
a  friend — the  part  of  a  friend — toward 
me,  but  you  havs  deceived  me.  I  forgive 
you.    but    I   can    never    forget    it." 

"We  all  thought  it  for  the  best,  Char- 
Icy."  he  commenced  to  say,  but  I  did  not 
stay  to  hear  more.  I  went  to  my  room, 
remained  there  until  dark,  and  then  sig- 
nified my  intention  to  leave  the  place  im- 
mediately. I  felt  reckless  as  to  what 
should    become   of   me. 

After  visiting  Quebec  and  other  places, 
with  a  reward  of  S2j,0'(X>  hanging  over  my 
head.  1  did  not  think  it  safe  to  remain 
there,  and  so  1  concluded  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum in  foreign  lands.  1  had  nothing  now 
to  hind  me  to  this  country,  save  an  only 
sister,  and  I  knew  she  would  never  want 
for  kind  friends  or  a  good  home.  For  my- 
self, it  mattered  little  where  I  went,  so 
I  could  roam  once  more  a  free  man.  I 
then  went  on  a  venture  and  now,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  go  forth  againj  op  a  ven- 
ture. Gladly  would  I  have  remained  hid- 
den among  the  multitude,  but  the  stern 
necessities  arising  from  the  blasting  of 
my  earthly  prospects  forced  me  to  leave 
my  solitude  and  to  stand  again  before  the 
public  gaze  as  the  historian  of  my  own 
life.  One  mitigation  to  this  distasteful 
mess  in  this,  my  first  attempt,  however,  is 
the  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  patience  with  which  I 
have  been  listened  to,  for  which  I  return 
you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  sincere  and 
heartfelt   thanks. 

The  lecture  concluded,  the  band  played 
"Dixie"  and  a  concert  was  improvised, 
the  audience  not  separating  until  a  late 
hour,  during  which  time  Surratt  was  quite 
a  lion  among  the  ladies  present. 


very  closely  and  would  have  doubtleaa 
succeeded  In  capturing  me  had  It  not  been 
for  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  my  friend 
Weichman.  He  had.  It  appears,  started 
the  detectives  on  the  wrong  track  by  tell- 
ing them  that  I  had  left  the  house  of  Mr. 
Porterrield  in  company  with  some  others 
and  was  going  north  to  Montreal.,  Soon 
that  section  was  swarming  with  detec- 
tives. I  was  not  with  the  party,  but 
about  the  same  time  I,  too,  left  Montreal 
in  a  hack,  going  some  eight  or  nine  miles 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  crossing 
that  stream  in  a  small  canoe.  I  was  at- 
tired as  a  huntsman.  At  3  o'clock  Wednes- 
day morning  we  arrived  at  our  destina- 
tion, a  small  town  lying  south  of  Mon- 
treal. We  entered  the  village  quietly, 
hoping  tiiat  no  one  would  see  .us. 

"It  has  been  asserted  over  and  over 
|  again  for  the  purpose  of  damning  me  In 
the  estimation  of  every  honest  man  that 
I  deserted  her  who  gave  me  birth  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  her  need.  Truly  would 
I  have  merited  the  execration  of  every 
man  had  such  been  the  case.  But  such 
was  not  the  case.  When  I  left  Montreal 
there  was  no  cause  for  uneasiness  on  my 
part,  and  upon  my  arrival  In  the  country 
I  wrote  to  my  friends  to  keep  me  posted 
in  regard  to  the  approaching  trial  and  to 
send  me  the  papers  regularly.  I  received 
Jetters  from  them  frequently.  In  all  of 
which  they  assured  me  there  was  no 
cause  of  anxiety;  that  it  was  only  a  mat- 
I  ter  of  time,  and  it  would  all  be  well.  Aft-  ) 
er  while  papers  did  not  come  so  regu- 
larly, and  those  that  did  come  spoke  very 
encouragingly. 

"The  little  while  afterward  when  they 
came  sentences  were  mutilated  with  ink 
and  pen. 

Messenger   to    Washington. 
I  protested  against  such  action,  and  for 
some    time    I    received    no    papers    at    all. 
I  became  very  uneasy  and  wrote  for  pub- 
lication an  article  signed  by  myself,  which 
I    sent  to   Montreal    to    be    forwarded   for 
publication   in   the   New   York   World.     It 
is  needless  to  say   It  never  went.    Things 
j  continued  in  this  way  for  some  time,  un- 
[til  I- could  stand   the  suspense  no  longer, 
j  I    determined    to    semi     a    messenger    to 
'Washington  for  that  purpose,  and  secured 
.the    services    of    an    intelligent  '  educated 
gentleman.      I    started    hint,  off    immedl- 
'  ately,   I   paying  all  the   expenses.     I   gave 
him  a  letter  to  a'  friend  of  mine  in  Wash- 
ington,   with    instructions    to    si  y   to  'him 
to  put  himself  in  comrnunicatio;   with-ihe 


counsel  for  defense,  and 'to  make  a  cor-.' 
rect  report  to  me  as  to  how  the  case 
stood;  If  there  was  any  danger,  and  also 
to  communicate  with  me  if  my  presence 
was  necessary,  and  inform  me  without  de- 
lay, with  an  urgent  request  that  he 
would  set!  and  inquire  for  himself  how 
matters  stood. 

He  left  me,  and  God  alone  knows  the 
.suspense  and  anxiety  of  my  mind  during 
the  days  of  his  absence.  I  imagined  and 
thought  all  kinds  of  things,  yet  1  was 
powerless  to  act.  At  last  ho  returned, 
and  so  bright  and  cheerful  was  his 
countenance  that  I  confess  one-halt  of 
my  fears  were  dispelled.  He  represented 
"Everything  as  progressing  well,",  and 
brought  me  tills  message  from  tiie  gentle- 
man In  Washington  to  whom  I  had  sent 
him: 

"Be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  any 
serious  consequences.  Remain  •  perfectly 
quiet,  as  any  action  on  your  part  would 
only  tend  to  make  matters  worse.  If  you 
can  be  of  any  service  to  us,  we  will  let 
you  know,   but  keep  quiet." 

These   were    tne    instructions   3 
from   my  friend   in   Washington,   in 
I    felt    the    utmost    reliance,    and    who 
thought     would     never    deceive    me.       H 
also   sent    ine   copies   of  the   National   In- 1 
telllgencer,     containing    evidence    for    the  | 
defease.     I   certainly  felt  greatly  relieved, 
though   not   entirely   satisfied.      This   news  ! 
readied   me   some   time   in    the   latter   part 
of  June,   just  before  the  party  of  gentle- 
men of  whom  I  have  spoken  had  arrived. 
I  They,  too,  assured  me  there  was  no  cause 
1   for   fear.     What   else   could   I    do   but   ac- 
cept these  unwavering  assurances,     liven 
had     I     thought     otherwise,     I     could     not 
have  taken  action  resulting  in  good. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  to  join 
I  a    party    of    gentlemen   on    a    hunting    ex- 
cursion, while  I  was  waiting  at  the  hotel 
for    the    train,    the   proprietor   handed    me 
a  paper  and  said : 

"Read  that  about  th'e  conspirators." 

Utile  did  the  man  know  who  I  was  or 
how  closely  that  paragraph  wore  upon 
me   or   mine. 

Eetrayed  by  a  Friend. 
That  paper  informed  me  that  on  a  day 
which  was  then  present,  and  at  an  hour 
which  then  had  come  and  gone,  the  most 
hellish  of  deeds  was  to  be  enacted.  It  hud 
been  determined  upon  and  carried  out, 
even  before  I  had  inclination  that  there 
was   any   danger.      It   would   be    foolhardy 

for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings. 

After  gazing  at   the  paper  for  some  time 

I  dropped   It  on    the   floor,    turning'  on   my 

heel     and     going     directly     to     the     house 

where  I  had  been  stopping  before.     "When 

I    entered    the    room    I    found    my    friend 

sitting    there. 

i     As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  turned  deadly 

i  pale,   but   never   uttered    a  word.     I   said: 

I     "You  doubtless  thought  you  were  acting 

la      friend — the      part    of    a    friend— toward 

tne,  but  you  hava  deceived  me.     I  forgive 

you.    but    I    can    never    forget    it." 

"Wo  all  thought  it  for  the  best,  Char- 
ley," he  commenced  to  say,  but  I  did  not 
stay  to  hear  more.  I  went  to  my  room, 
remained  there  until  dark,  arid  then  sig- 
nified my  intention  to  leave  the  place  im- 
mediately. I  felt  reckless  as  to  what 
should    become   of   me. 

After  visiting  Quebec  and  other  places, 
with  a  reward  of  S25,fJO0  hanging  over  my 
head.  1  did  .not  think  it  safe  to  remain 
there,  and  so'  1  concluded  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum in  foreign  lands.  1  had  nothing  now 
(o  hind  me  to  this  country,  .save  an  only 
sistrr,  and  I  knew  she  would  never  want 
for  kind  friends  or  a  good  home.  For  my- 
self, it  mattered  little  where  I  went,  so 
I  could  roam  once  more  a  free  man.  I 
then  went  on  a  venture  and  now,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  go  forth  again  op  a  ven- 
ture. Gladly  would  I  have  remained  hid- 
den among  the  multitude,  but  the  stern 
necessities  arising  from  the  blasting  of 
ni.v  earthly  prospects  forced  me  to  leave 
my  solitude  and  to  stand  again  before  the 
public  gaze  as  the  historian  of  my  own 
life.  One  mitigation  to  this  distasteful 
mess  in  this,  my  lirst  attempt,  however,  is 
the  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  patience  with  which  I 
have  been  listened  to,  for  which  I  return 
you,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  sincere  and 
heartfelt   thanks. 

The  lecture  concluded,  the  band  played 
"Dixie"  and  a  concert  was  Improvised, 
the  audience  not  separating  until  a  lata 
hour,  during  which  time  Surratt  was  quite 
a  Jion  among  tho  ladies  present. 


\^\   O  ROCKVILLE  LECTURE  OF  JOHN  H.  SURRATT  r  {$"*}' Q 

ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Upon  entering  that  door  a  few  moments  ago  the 
impression  on  my  mind^was  so  strong'  as  'to  vividly  recall  scenes  of  three  years 
ago.  I  am  not  unacquainted  w\th  cour\-rooi^  audiences.   I  have  stood  before 
them  "before;  true,  not  in  the  character  of  a  lecturer,  "but  as  a  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  arraigned  f or  the,  high  crime  of  murder.   In  contrasting  the  two 
positions  I  must  confess  I  felt  more  easy  as  the  prisoner,  at  the  bar  than  I 
do  as  a  lecturer.  Then  I  felt  confident  of  success;  now  I  da  not.   Then  I 
had  gentlemen  of  known  ability  to  do  all  my  talking  for  me;  now,  unfortunately 
I  have  to  do  it  for  myself  and  I  feel  illy  capable  of  performing  the  task; 
still  I  hope  you  will  all  judge  me  kindly.   I  am  not  here  to  surprise  you 
by  an  oratorical  effort— not  at  all— "but  only  to  tell  a  simple  tale.   I 
feel  that  some  explanation- -perhaps,  indeed,  an  apology--is  due  you  for 
my  appearance  here  this  evening.   In  presenting  this  lect  re  before  the 
public  I  ^o  it  in  no  spirit  of  self-justification.  In  the  trial  of  sixty- 
one  days  I  made  my  defence  to  the  world,  and  have  no  need  or  desire  to 
rehearse  it;  nor  do  I  appear  for  self-glorification.   On  the  contrary,  I 
dislike  notoriety,  and  leave  my  solitude  and  obscurity  unwillingly. 
Neither  is  it  an  itching  for  fame.   I  stand  here  through  the  force  of  that 
which  has  obliged  many  other  men  to  do  things  quite  as  distasteful: 
pecuniary  necessity,  for  the  supply  of  which  no  more  available  channel 
presented  itself.   This  is  a  reason  easily  appreciated.  3o   you  will  take 
it  kindly,  I  trust,  as  the  ground  we  have  to  go  over  together  will  gua&h- 
ted  sufficient  interest  to  repay  £0ur  kind  attention. 

In  this,  my  first  lecture,  I  will  spedc  of  my  introduction  to 
J.  Y.ili'es  Booth;  his  plan,  its  failure,  our  final  separation;  mfc  trip  from 
Richmond  and  thence  to  Canada,  intimation  I  had  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death;  my 
return  to  Canada  and  my  concealment  there;  and  my  final  departure  for 
Europe. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  I  was  a  student  at  St.  CI,  rleS  College 

in  Maryland,  but  did  not  remain  long  there  after  the  important  event.   I 
left  in  July,  1861,  and  returning  b;ome ,  commenced  to  takekn  active  part 
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in  the  stirring  events  of  that  period.   I  was  not  more  than  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  mostly  engaged  in  sending  information  regarding  the  movements 
of  thaUnited  States  soldie&s  stationed  in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  and 
carrying  dispatches  to  Confederate  "boats  on  the  Potomac.   we  had  a  regular 
established  line  from  Washington  to  the  Potomac,  and  "being  the  only  un- 
married, man  on  the  route,  I  had  most  of  the  hard,  riding  to  do.   I  devised 
various  ways  to  carry,  the  dispatches—sometimes  in  the  heel  of  my  "boots, 
sometimes  betwmn  the  planks  of  the  "buggy.   I  confess  that  never  in  my  life 
did  I  come  across  a  more  stupid  sat  of  detectives  than  those  generally 
employed  "by  the  United  Stated  Government.   They  seemed  to  have  no  idea 
whatever  how  to  search  me. 

In  1864  my  family  left  Maryland  and  moved  to  Washington,  where  I  took 
a  still  more  active  part  in  the  stirring  enents  of  that  period.   It  was 
a  fascinating  life  to  me.   It  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  do  too  much  or  run 
too  great  a  risk. 

In  the  fall  of  1864-  I  was  introduced  to  John  Willes  Booth,  who,  I  was 
given  to  understand,  wished  to  know  something  about  the  main  avenue  lead- 
ing from  Washington  to  the  Potomac.   We  met  several  times,  but  as  he 
seemed  to  be  very  retient  v/ith  regard  to  his  purpose^,  and  very  anxious  to 
get  all  the  information  out  of  me  he  could,  I  refused  to  tell  him  anything 
at  all.   At  last  I  said  to  him:  "It  is  useless  for  you,  I,ir.  Booth,  to  seek 
any  information  from  me  at  all;  I  know  who  you  are  and  what  are  your  inten- 
tions." lie   hesitated  some  time,  but  finally  said  he  would  make  known  his 
views  to  me  provided  I  would  promise  secrecy.   I  replied:  "I  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind;  you  know  well  I  am  a  Southern  man.   If  you  cannot  trust  me,  we 
will  separate."  He  then  said:  "I  will  confide  my  plans  to  you;  but  before 
doing  so  I  v/ill  make  known  to  you  the  motives  that  actuate  me.   In  the 
northern  prisons  are  many  thousands  of  our  men  whom  the  United  States  G-ov- 

ernraent  refuses  to  exchange.   You  know  as  well  as  I  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  brdmg  about  the  desired  wx^nabM  exchange.  -Y-tmn  itjiew  ao  w«AA  iis 
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Aside  from  the  great  suffering  they  are  compelled  to  undergo,  we  are  sadly 
in  want  of  them  as  soldiers.   We  cannot  spare  one  man,  whereas  the  United 
States  G-ov&rnment  2*4£aAMrf  is  willing  to  let  their  own  soldiers  remain  in 
our  prisons  because  she  has  no  need  of  them.   I  have  a  proposition  to  submit 
to  you  which  I  think,  if  we  can  carry  out,  would  bring  about  the  desired 
&Yi£Ag6   exchange . " 

There  was  a  long  and  ominous  silence  which  I  at  last  was  compelled  to 
break  by  asking: "Well,  sir,  what  is  your  proposition?"  He  sa#  quiet  for  an 
instant  and  then,  before  answeAing  me,  arose  and  looked  under  the  bed,  into 
the  wardrobe,  in  the  doorway  and  tire  passage-way,  and.  then  said:  "We  will 
have  to  be  careful;  walls  have  ears."   He  then  drew  his  chair  close  to  me   and 
in  a  whisper  said,  "Ip   is  to  kidnap  President  Lincoln,  and  carry  him  off  to 
Richmond. " 

"Kidnap  President  Lincoln!"  I  said.   I  confess  that  I  stood  aghast  at 
the  proposition,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  foolhardy  undertaking.   To  think 
of  successfully  seizing  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  his  soldiers,  and  carrying  him  off  to  Richmond 

+10;r  ^  ^  llke  a  f°°liSh  idea'  X   t0ld  ^  -  — •   ^  went  on  to  ^ 

;  pii'iT facmty  he  couid  be  seized  in  and  *«*  *-**«.  «.*» 

example,  in  his  various  rides  to  and  from  the  Soldier-  Home  y 

residence.   He  entered  ,  4-  H°me '  hlS  smmQ* 

ne  enteied  into  minute  detais  of  +y*a 
the  various  parts  to  h  Z  A  Proposed  capture,  and  of 

-^^j^z^rtr  r the  aetors  in  the  -**—  >  - 

unparaUeled   audacity  ox   hls    ,   ,  "^   ^   ^ '    fri^tened   at    the 

oV,.+  y  01   hls   scheme. 

TAfter  two   davs'    ».*,      t 

ys     reflection  I  tmdd  him    t  , 
Practical  at   th«+   +-  as  w"ling  to  trv  1  + 

t  h  tlme'   th0^h  "0"  regard  it  belleved  » 

h;pe  you  wm  not  "«  -  **  eoln  1     a  foolhardy  **•*•**. 

Possession  of  Mr     r-  Di0^ht   about   could  we  w* 

**'    ^^oln's   person        r  °11Ce   ob*ained 

• «-  - .. ...  ,mh,  ,lth  .:.m::rr  ,h°  —  —  - — 

of  patriotism  ln  his  .    + 

ls  heart,  who 


> 
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would  not  have  with  enthusiastic  ardour  joined  in  any  undertaking  for  the 
capture  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  brought  him  to  Washington?   There  is  not  one 
who  would  not  have  done  so!  So  I  was  led  on  by  a  desire  to  assist  the  South 
in  gaining  her  independence.   I  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  part  in  anything 
honourable  that  might  tend  toward  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.   Such 
a  thing  as  the  assassination  of  Mxt.  Lincoln  I  never  heard  spoken  by  any  of 
the  parties — never!  Upon  one  occasion,  I  remember,  we  had  called  a  meeting  in 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  in  gerneral ,  as  we  had  und- 
erstood that  the  Governmemt  had  received  information  that  there  was  a  plot  of 
some  kind  on  hand.   They  had  even  commenced  to  build  a  stockade  on  the 
Navy  Yard  bridge,  gates  opening  toward  the  south,  as  though  they  expected 
danger  from  within,  and  not  from  without.   At  this  meeting  I  explained  the 
construction  of  the  gates,  etc.,  and  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would 
be  to  throw  up  the  whole  project.   Every  one  seemed  to  coincide  with  my  opin- 
ion except  Booth,  v/ho  aat  silent  and  abstracted.   Arising  at  last,  and  bring- 
ing do\in  his  list  upon  the  table,  he  said:  "Well,  gentlemen,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst ,  I  shall  know  what  to  do!" 

Some  hard  words  and  ven  threats  then  passed  between  him*  and  s$ie  of 
the  party.   Four  of  us  then  arose,  one  saying:  "If  I  understand  you  to 
intimate  anything  more  than  the  capture  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  I,  for  one,  will 
bid  you  good-bye."   Every  one  expressed  the  same  opinion.   We  all  arose  and 
commenced  putting  our  hats  on.   Booth,  percl^jving  probably  that  he  had  gone 
too  far,  asked  pardon,  saying  that  he  "had  dranl:  too  much  champagne."  After 
some  difficulty  everything  was  amicably  arranged,  and  we  separated  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Lays,  week&,  and  months  passed  by  without  an  opportunity  presenting 
itself  for  us  to  attempt  the.  capture.   We  seldom  saw  one  another,  owin^  to  /S* 
the  many  rumours  afloat  that  a  conspiracy  of  some  kind  was  being  concocte_d/ 
in  Washington  for  the  purpose  .yBoats  were  in ^readinesi  to  carry  us  across 
the  river. 

One  day  we  received  information  that  the  President  would  visit  the 
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Seventh  Street  Hospital  for  the  purple  of  being  present  at  an  entertainment 
to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  wornded  soldiers.   The  report  only 
reached  us  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed,  but 
so  perfect  was  our  communication  that  we  were  instantly  in  ou?  saddles  on  the 
way  to  the  hospital.   This  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was/onr  intention  to  s^ze  the  carriage,  which  was  dra^n  by  a  splendid 
pS^ir  of  horses,  and  to  have  one  of  our  men  mount  the  box  and  drive  direct 
for  southern  Maryland  via  Benning's  Bridge.   We  fe}t  4&&&U*W/    confident 
that  all  the  cavalry  in  the  city  could  never  overtake  us.   We  were  all  mounted 
on  swift  horsed,  besides  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  it 
being  determined  to  abandon  the  carriage  after  passing  the  city  limits. 
Upon  the  suddenness  of  the  bfliow  and  the  celerity  of  our  movements  we  dep- 
ended for  success.   By  the  time  the  alarm  could  have  been  given  and  horses 
saddled  we  would  have  been  on  our  way  through  southern  Maryland  toward  the 
Potomatuf  River. 

To  our  great  disappointment,  however,  the  President  was  not  there,  but 
one  of  the  Government  officials—Mr.  Chase,  if  I  mistake  not.   We  did  not 
disturb  him,  as  we  wanted  a  bigger  chase  than  he  could  have  afforded  us. 
It  was  certainly  a  bitter  disappointment,  but  yet  I  think  a  most  fortunate 
one  for  us.   It  was  our  last  attempt.   We  soon  after  this  became  convinced, 
that  we  could  not  remain  much  longer  undiscovered,  and  that  we  nr&st 
abandon  our  enterprise.   Accordingly  a  *e\sjparat ion  finally  took  place, 
and.  I  never  saw  any  of  the  party  except  one, and  that  was  when  I  was 
on  my  way  from  Richmond  to  Canada  on  business  of  quite  a  different  nature 
about  which  presently. 

Such  is  our  story  of  our  abduction  plot rash, perhaps  foolish, but 

honourable , I  maintain, in  itg^s  means  and  ends; actuated  by  such  motives  as 
would,  under  similar  circumstances,  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  thousands 
of  Southern  young  men  to  have  embarked  in  a  similar  enterprise. 
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Shortly  after  our  abandonment  of  the  abduction  scheme,  some  despatches 
cane  to  me  which  I  was  compelled  to  see  through  to  Richmond .   They  were 
foreign  ones,  and  had  no  reference  whatever  to  this  affair.   I  accordingly 
left  home  for  Richmond,  and  arrived,  there  safely  on  the  Friday  evening  before 
the  evacuation  of  that  city.   On  my  arrival  I  sent  to  the  Spotswood  Hotel, 
where  I  was  told  that  Ln.  Benjamin,  the  then  Secretaut  of  War  of  the  oun- 
federate  States,  wanted  «#  to  see  me.   I  accordingly  sought  his  presence. 
He  asked  ne  if  I  would  carry  some  despatches  to  Canada;  for  him.   I  replied 
"Yes."   That  evening  he  gave  me  the  despatches  and  S200  in  gold  with  which 
to  pay  my  way  to  Canada.   That  was  the  only  money  I  ever  received  from  the 
Confederate  Government  or  any  of  its  agents.   It  may  be  well  to  remark  here 
that  this  scheme  of  abduction  was  concocted  without  the  -ss&^:6d4i£iM&i   know- 
ledge or  the  assistance  of  the  Confererate  Government  in  amy  shape  or  form. 
Booth  and  I  often  consulted  together  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
acquaint  the  authorities  in  Richmond  with  our  plan,  as  we  were  Sadly  in 
want  of  money,  our  expenses  being  very  heavy.   In  fact,  the  question  arose 
among  us  as  to  whether,  after  getting  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  we  succeeded  in  our 
plan,  the  Confederate  authorities  would  not  surrender  us  to  the  United  States 
again,  because  of  our  doin  this  thing  without  their  knowledge  or  consent. 
But  we  never  acquainted  them  with  the  plan,  and.  they  never  had  anything  in 
the  wide  world  to  do  with  it.   In  fact,  we  were  jealous  of  our  undertaking 
and  wanted  no  outside  helo.   I  have  not  made  this  statement  to  defend  the 
officers  of  the  Confederate  Government.   They  are  perfectly  able  to  defend 
themselves.   V/hat  I  have  done  myself  I  am  not  ashamed  to  let  the  world  know. 
I  left  Richmond  on  Saturday  morning  before  the  evacuation  of  that  place,  and 
reached  Washington  the  following  Monday  at  #>#nl Y fflfc&&fctfS5ffi. .4-  o'clock  P.  li.  , 
j£|fi£CiU'  April  3,  1865.   As  soon  as  I  reached  the  Maryland  shore  I  understood 
that  the  detectives  knew  of  my  trip  South  and  were  on  the  lookout  for  me. 
I  had  been  South  several  times  before  for  the  Secret  Service,  but  had  never 

be:n  caught.   At  that  time  I  was  carrying  the  despatched  Mr.  Benjamin  gave  me-' 
in  a  book,  entitled  "The  Life  of  John  Brown."  luring  my  trip,  and  while . 'readirfc 
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that  book  I  learned  to  my  utter  amazement  that  John  Brown  was  a  i^fatt^g^///// 
martyr  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.   1  succeeded  in  reaching  Washington 
safely,  and  in  passing  up  Seventh  Street  met  one  of  our  party,  who  inquired 
what  had  become  of  Booth.   I  told  him  where  -i-  had  been;  that  I  was  then  on 
my  way  to  Canada,  and  that  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  anything  of  Booth  since 
our  separation.   In  view  of  the  fact  that  Richmond  had  fallen,  and  that  all 
hopes  of  the  abduction  of  the  President  had.  been  given  up,  I  advised  him  to 
ho  home  vizi   and  go  to  work.   That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  any  of  the  party. 
I  went  to  a  hotel  and  stopped  over  that  night,  as  a  detective  had  been  to  my 
house  inquiring  of  the  servant  my  whereabouts.   In  the  early  train  next 
morning,  Tuesday,  April  4,  1865,  I  left  for  New  York,  and  that  was  the  last 
time  I  ever  saw  '.Vashington  until  brought  there  by  the  U.S.  Government  a  cap- 
tive in  Jirons--alI  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(j?he  United  States,  as  you  will  remember,  tried  to  i^sttj^     prove  my  pres- 
ence in  VJashington  on  April  14th,  the  day  on  which  I-.li?.  Lincoln  met  his 
death.  Upon  arriving  in  Hew  York,  I  called  at  Booth's  house,  and  was  told 
by  the  serv-nt  that  he  had.  left  that  morning  suddenly,  on  the  ground  of 
going  to  Boston  to  fulfil  an  engagement  at  the  theatre.   In  the  evening  of 
thelsame  day  I  took  KYl6&\L   the  cars  for  Montreal,  arriving  there  the  next  day, 
I  put  up  at  the  St.  Lawrence  Hotel , registering  myself  as  "John  Harrison',1  , 
such  being  my  first  two  names. Shortly  afterward  I  saw  General  Edward  G.  Lee, 
to  whom  the  despatches  were  directed, and  delivered  them  to  him.   These  des- 
patches we  tried  to  introduce  as  evidence  on  my  trial,  but  his  Honour  Judge 
Fisher,  ruled  them  out,  despite  the  fact  that  the . Uoverment  had  tried  to 
prove  that  they  had  relation  to  the  conspiracy  to  kill  Mr.  Lincoln.   They 
were  only  accounts  of  some  money  transactions nothing  mure  or  less. 

a  week  or  so  after  my  arrival  there,  General  Lee  came  to  my  room,  and 
told  me  he  had  a  plan  on  foot  to  release  the  Confederate  prisoners  then  in 
Elmira,  IT.Y.  He  said  he  had  se.it  many  parties  there,  but  they  always  got 
frightened  and  only  half  executed  their  orders.   He  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
there  and  take  a  sketch  of  the  prison,  find  out  the  number  of  prisoners, 
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also  mino*  details  in  regard  to  the  num'ber  of  soldiers  on  guard,  cannon, 

small  arms,  etc.   I  readily  accepted  these  new  labours,  owing  to  the  fact 

thai  I  could  not  return  to  Washington  for  fear  of  the  detectives.   The  news 

of  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  general  much  in 

his  plan,  as  he  doubtless  thought  then  that  the  Confederacy  wanted  men  more 

than  ever,  no   one  dreaming  that  it  was  virtually  at  an  end.   I  was  much  amuse 

at  one  expression  made  use  of  by  an  ex-reb  with  regard  to  the  suddenness 

of  its  demise:   "D--n  the  tiling,  it  didn't  even  flicker,  but  went  right  out!" 

In  accordance  with  General  Lee's  order,  I  went  to  IHlmira,  arriving  there  on 

Wednesday,  two  days  before  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  and  registered,  at  the  Brain- 

ard  House,  as  usual,  as  "John  Harrison."  The  following  day  I  went  to  work, 

ana  made  a  complete  sketch  of  the  prison  and  surroundings.   About  ten  o'clock 

on  Friday  night  I  retired,  little  thinking  that  on  that  night  a  blow  would 

be  struck  which   ould  forever  blast  my  hopes,  and  make  me  a  wanderer  in  a 

foreign  land.   I  slept  the  night  through,  and  came  down  the  next  morning 

little  dreaming  of  the  aprm  then  brev/ing  around,  my  head.   when  I  took  my 

seat  at  the  table  about  nine  o'clock  i..  Ivi.  ,  a  gentleman  to  my  left  remarked: 

"Have  you  heard  the  news?"   "IIo ,  I'v--  not,"   I  replied.   "What  is  it?"   "Why, 

President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  have  been  assassinated." 

I  really  put  so  little  faith  in  what  the  man  said,  that  I  made  a  remark 
that  it  was  too  early  in  the  n  ;rning  to  h-et  such  jokes  as  that.   "It's  so," 
he  said,  at  the  same  time  drawing  out  a  paper  and  showing  it  to  me.   Sure 
enough,  there  I  saw  an  account  of  what  he  told  me,  Jut  as  no  names  were  men- 
tioned it  never  occurred  to  me  for  an  instant  that  it  could  have  been  Booth 
or  any  of  the  party,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  neve'r   had  heard  anything 
regarding  assassination  spoken  of  during  my  intercourse  w2#K/#k#Hi/with  them. 

I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  another  conspiracy  afloat 
in  Washington.   In  fact  we  all  knew  it.   One  evening  as  I  was  partially 
lying  down  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Llttropolitan  Hoted ,  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen came  in  and  looked  around  as  if  tc  make  sure  that  no  one  was  around. 
he-"  then  commenced  to  talk  about  v/ftat  had  been  done,  the  best  means  for  the 
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expedition,  etc.   It  being  about  dusk,  and  no  gas  lit,  and  I  partially  con- 
cealed behind  a  writing  desk,  I  was  an  unwilling  listener  to  what  occurred. 
I  told  Booth  of  this  afterward,  and  he  said  he  had  heard  some  Jrhlng  to  the 
same  effect.   It  only  made  us  all  the  more  eager  to  carry  out  our  plans 
at  an  early  day  for  fear  some  one  should  get  ahead  of  us.   We  dian't  know 
what  they  were  after,  exactly,  but  we  were  well  satisfied  that  their  object 
was  very  much  the  same  as  ours . 

Arising  from  tjie  table  I  thought  over  who  the  party  could  be,  for  thai; 
at  that  time  no  names  had  been  telegraphed.   I  was  pretty  sure  it  was  none 
of  the  old  party.   I  approached  the  telegraph  office  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
hotel  for  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  J.  Wilkes  Booth  was  in  New  York.   I 
picked  up  a  blank  and  wrote  "John  Hilkes  Booth,"  giving  the  number  of  the 
house.   I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  tore  the  paper  up,  and  then  wrote 
one"J.U.S.."  with  directions  which  I  was  led  to  do  from  the  fact  that 
during  our  whole  connection  we  rarely  wrote  or  telegraphed  under  our'proper 
names,  but  always  in  a  manner  that  no  on,  could  understand  but  ourselves 
One  way  of  Booth's  was  to  send  letters  to  me  under  cover  to  my  quondam 
friend,  Louis  J.  Weichmann.  Doubtless  you  all  know  who  Louis  J.  Weichmann 
is.  They  were  sent  to  him  because  he  knew  of  the  plot  to  abduct  President 
Lincoln.  I  proclaim  it  here  and  before  the  world  that  Luuis  J.  Weichmann 
was  party  to  the  plan  to  abduct  President  Lincoln.  He  had  been  told  all 
about  it,  and  was  constantly  importuning  me  to  let  him  become  an  active 
member.  I  refused,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  told  him  he  could  neither  . 
ride  a  horse  nor  shoot  a  pistol,  which  was  a  fact.  These  were  two  necessary 
accomplishments  for  us.  My  refusal  nettled  him  some;  so  he  went  off,  as  it 
afterward  appeared  by  his  testimony,  and  told  some  Government  clerk  that  he 
had  a  vague  idea  that  there  was  a  plan  of  some  kind  on  hand  to  abduct  tfe 
President  Lincoln.  This  he  says  himself:  that  he  could  have  spotted  every 
man  of  the  party.  Bhy  aidn,t  he  do  m  ^  ^^  _  ^ 
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of  him,  and  asked  if  I  thought  he  could  be  trusted.  I  said, 
"Certainly  he  can.  Weichmann  is  a  Southern  man."  And  I  always 
believed  it  until  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  otherwise,  because 
he  had  fumiished  information  for  the  Confederate  Government,  besides 
allowing  me  access  to  the  Government's  records  after  office  hours. 
I  have  very  little  to  say  of  Louis  J.  Weichmann.  But  I  do  pronounce 
him  a  base-born  perjurer,  a  murderer  of  the  worst  luiui  Give  me  a 
man  who  can  strike  his  victim  dead,  but  save  me  from  a  man  who, 
through  perjury,  will  cause  the  death  of  an  innocent  person.  Double 
murderer  I  Hell  possesses  no  worse  fiend  than  a  character  of  that 
kind.  Away  with  such  a  character;.:  I  leave  him  in  the  pit  of  infamy 
which  he  has  dug  for  himself,  a  prey  to  the  lights  of  his  guilty 

conscience. 

I  telegraphed  Booth  thus: 
"J.V/.B.  ,  in  New  York: 

"If  you  are  in  New  York  telegraph  me. 

"John  Harrison,  Elmira,  N.Y." 

The  operator,  after  looking  it  over,  said  "Is  it  J.V/.B.?" 
to  which  I  replied  "Yes."  He  evidently  wanted  the  whole  name,  and 
had  scarcely  finished  telegraphing  when  a  door  right  near  the  office, 
and  opening  on  the  street,  was  pushed  open,  and  I  heard  someone  say: 
"Yes,  there  are  three  or  four  brothers  of  them,  Junius  Brutus,  Edwin, 
and  J.  Wilkes  Booth."  The  whole  truth  flashed  upon  me  in  an  instant, 
and  I  said  to  myself:  "My  God!  What  have  I  done?"  The  despatch  was 
still  lying  before  me,  and  I  reached  over  and  took  it  up  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  it,  but  the  operator  stretcMd  forth  his  hand 
and  said:  "We  must  file  all  telegrams."  My  first  impulse  was  to 
tear  it  up,  but  I  pitched  it  back  and  waived  off.  The  town  was  in 
the  greatest  uproar,  flags  at  half-mast,  bells  tolling,  etc.,  etc. 
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Still  I  did  not  ##  think  that  I  was  in  danger,  and  determined  to  go 
immediately  to  Baltimore  to  find  out  the  particulars  of  the  tragedy. 
But  here  I  wish  to  my  a  few  words  concerning  the  register  of  the 
Brainard  House.  When  my  counsel,  by  my  own  direction,  went  to  seek 
that  register,  it  could  not  he  fouiid.  Our  inability  to  produce  it  on 
trial  naturally  cast  a  suspicion  over  our  alibi.  For  weeks,  months, 
did  we  seek  to  find  its  whereabouts,  but  to  no  purpose.  Every  man 
who  was  connected  with  the  hotel  was  hunted  up  and  questioned.  Every 
register  of  the  hotel  bafore  and  after  the  one  which  ought  #to  con- 
tain my  name  was  to  be  found,  but  the  most  important  one  of  all  was 
gone.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  became  of  that  register?  The  United 
States  Government,  by  one  of  its  witnesses,  Dr.  McMillan,  knew  in 
November,  1865,  that  I  was  in  Elmira  at  the  time  of  the  assassination. 
They  knew  it,  and  they  naturally  traced  me  there  to  find  out  what  I 
was  doing.  That  some  of  the  Government  emissaries  abstracted  that 
register  I  firmly  believe,  or  perhaps  it  is  stored  away  in  some  of  the 
other  Government  vaults,  under  charge  of  some  judge  in  high  position; 
but  this  is  only  a  surmise  of  mine.  But  the  circumstance  involves  a 
mystery  of  villainy  which  the  All-Seeing  God  will  yet  bring  to  light. 
The  dispatch  I  sent  to  Booth  from  Elmira  it  was  also  impossible  to 
find.  We  had  the  operator  at  Washington  during  my  trial,  but  he  said 
the  original  was  gone,  though  he  had  a  copy  of  it.  In  telegraph  offices 
they  are  compelled  to  keep  all  despatches  filed.  Of  course  we  could 
not  offer  this  copy  in  evidence,  because  the  original  alone  would  be 
accepted,  and  that  had  been  made  away  with.  So  sure  was  the  Government 
that  they  had  destroyed  all  evidence  of  my  sojourn  in  Elmira  that,  in 
getting  me  to  Washington  in  time  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  they  brought 
me  by  way  of  New  York  City;  but  so  completely  were  they  foiled  in  this 
that  in  their  rebutting  testimony  they  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of 
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having  me  go  by  way  of  Elmira,  and  they  changed  their  tactics  ac- 
cordingly. That  was  enough  to  damn  my  case  in  any  man's  mind.  This 
is  a  strange  fact,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  Government,  having 
in  its  possession  this  hotel  register  as  well  as  my  despatch  to  Booth, 
and  knowing,  moreover,  "by  one  of  its  witnesses,  that  I  was  in  Elmira, 
yet  tried  to  prove  that  I  was  in  Washington  on  the  night  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
death,  "giving  orders  and  commanding  in  general,"  as  they  were  pleased 
to  say.  The  gentlemen#  in  Elmira,  by  whom  I  have  proved  my  alibi,  were 
men  of  the  highest  standing  and  integrity  whose  testimony  the  United 
States  Government  could  not  and  dare  not  impeach.  I  left  Elmira  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  Baltimore.  I  really  did  not  comprehend  at 
that  time  the  danger  I  was  in.  As  there  was  no  train  going  south  that 
evening,  I  concluded  to  go  to  Canandaigua  and  from  there  to  Baltimore 
by  way  of  Elmira  and  New  York.  Upon  arriving  at  Canandaigua  on 
Saturday  eveing  I  learned  to  my  utter  disappointment  that  no  train 
left  until  the  Monday  following,  so  I  took  a  room  at  the  Webster  House, 
registering  myself  as  "John  Harrison."  The  next  day  I  went  to  church, 
I  remember,  it  being  Easter  Sunday.  I  can  here  safely  say  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  I  stopped  . 
anywhere  after  I  left  Elmira.  They  thought,  when  I  left  there,  I  went 
straight  through  to  Canada.  It  was  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  me  that 
I  could  not  leave  Canandaigua.  Nov/,  mark,  ladips  and  gentlemen,  if 
you  please:  My  name  was  signed  midway  of  the  hotel  register,  with  six 
other  parties  before  and  after.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  signature,  because  the  very  experts  brought  by  the  United  States 
to  swear  to  my  signature  in  other  instances,  swore  also  that  that  was 
my  handwriting.  Alter  all  this,  the  register  was  ruled  out  by  Judge 
Fisher,  because  he  was  v/ell  aware  if  he  admitted  it  my  trial  was  at  an 

end.  I  could  not  bo  in  two  places  at  once,    though  they  tried  to  make 
me  so.  Listen  to  his  reason  for  so  ruling!   "The  prisoner  might  have 
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stepped  dov/n  from  Canada  to  Canandaigua  during  his  concealment  and 
signed  his  name  there  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  himself  in  the 
future."  It  was  a  likely  idea  that  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  would 
leave  a  blank  line  in  the  register  for  my  especial  benefit:  Ne§d  I 
say  that  the  ruling  was  a  most  infamous  one,  and  ought  to  damn  the 
judge  who  so  ruled  as  a  villainy  in  the  minds  of  every  honest  and 
upright  man.  Had  Judge  Fisher  "been  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  prose- 
cution, he  could  not  have  worked  harder  against  me  than  he  did.  But, 
thanks  to  him,  he  did  me  more  good  than  harm.  His  unprincipled  and 
vindictive  character  was  too  apparent  to  every  one  in  the  court-room. 
I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  time  to  thin.;  of  the  great  shrewdness 
and  foresight  he  accorded  me  by  that  decision.  At  times,  really, 
during  my  trial,  I  could  scarce  recognize  any  vestige  of  my  former 
self.  Sometimes  I  would  ask  myself:  "Am  I  the  same  individual?  Am  I 
really  the  same  John  H.  Surratt?"  When  that  register  was  produced  in 
court,  the  Hon.  Judge  P&errepont ,  the  leading  counsel  for  the  United 
Stat  s,  became  exceedingly  nervous,  especially  when  Mr.  Bradley  re- 
fused  to  show  it  to  him,  and  he  tore  up  several  pieces  of  paper  in 
his  trembling  fingers. 

He  evidently  saw  what  a  pitiful  case  he  had,  and  how  he  had  been 
made  &he  dupe  of  his  precious,  wortWi'r-ined ,  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  At  the 
time  of  my  trial  the  proprietor  of  the  Webster  House  in  Canandaigua 
could  not  find  the  cash-register  of  the  hotel,  in  which  there  should 
have  been  an  entry  in  favour  of  "John  Harrison"  for  so  much  cash.  When 
he  returned  to  Canandaigua,  my  trial  being  then  ended,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  sent  it  to  him.  It  was  then  too  late.  My  trial  was  over. 
If  we  had  had  that  cash-book  at  the  time  of  my  trial  it  would  have 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  I  was  in  Canandaigua,  and  not  in  Washington 
city. 

On  Monday,  when  I  was  leaving  Canandaigua,  I  bought  some  New 
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York  papers.  In  looking  #M#  over  them  my  eye  lit  on  the  following 
paragraph,  which  I  have  never  forgot,  and  don't  think  I  ever  will. 
It  runs  thus:  "The  Assas  in  of  Secretary  Seward  is  said  to  be  John  H. 
Surratt,  a  notorious  secessionist  of  Southern  Mary land. His  name,  with 
that  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  will  forever  lead  the  infamous  roll  of 
assassin*. "  I  could  scarcely  "believe  my  senses.  I  gazed  upon  ###  my 
name,  the  letters  of  which  seemed  sometimes  to  grow  as  large  as 
mountains  and  then  to  dwindle  away  to  nothing.  So  much  for  my  former 
connection  with  him,  I  thought.  After  fully  realizing  the  state  of 
the  case,  I  concluded  to  change  my  coujsse,  and  go  direct  to  Canada. 

I  left  Canandaigua  on  Monday  at  12M.  ,  going  to  Albany,  arriving 
there  on  Tuesday  morning  in  time  for  breakfast.  When  I  stepped  on  the 
platform  at  the  depot  at  St.  Albans,  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  detectives 
scanned  everyone ,####  head  and  foot,  myself  as  well  as  the  rest.  Before 
leaving  Montreal  for  Elmira  I  provided  myself  with  an  Oxford-cut 
jacket  and  round-top  hat  peculiar  to  Canada  at  that  time.  I  knew  my 
trip  to  Elmira  would  be  a  dangerous  one,  and  I  wished  to  pass  myself 
off  as  a  Canadian,  and  I  succeeded  in  doing  so,  as  was  proved  by  my 
witnesses  in  Elmira.  I  believe  that  costume  guarded  me  safely  through 
St.  Albans.  I  went  in  with  the  others  and  moved  around,  with  the  detec- 
tives standing  there  most  of  the  time  looking  at  us.  Of  course  I  was 
obliged  to  talk  as  loud  as  anybody  about  the  late  tragedy.  After  having 
a  hearty  meal  I  lighted  a  cigar  and  walked  up  town.  One  of  the  detec- 
tives approached  me,  stared  me  directly  in  tht  face;  and  I  looked  him 
quietly  back.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  speeding  on  my  way  to  Montreal, 
where  I  arrived  at  $wo   o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  going  agaim  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Hotel.  Soon  after  I  called  on  a  friend,  to  whom  I  ex- 
plained my  former  connection  with  Booth,  and  told  him  I  was  afraid  the 
United  States  Government  would  suspect  me  of  complicity  in  the  assas- 
sination. He  advised  me  to  make  myself  scarce. 
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I  immediately  went  to  the  hotel,  got  my  things,  and  repaired  to 
the  room  of  a  friend.  When  my  fitend's  tea-time  came  I  would  not  go 
to  the  table  with  him,  hut  remained  in  the  room.  The  ladies  wanted  to 
know  why  he  did  not  bring  his  friend  to  tea  with  him.  He  replied  that 
I  did  not  want  any.  One  of  the  ladies  replied:  "I  expect  you  have 
got  Boothtfther©."  "Perhaps  so,"  he  answered  laughingly.  That  was  rather 
close  guessing.  At  nightfall  I  went  to  the  house  of  one  who  afterward 
proved  to  "be  a  most  devoted  friend.  There  I  remained  until  the  evening 
of  the  next  day,  when  I  was  driven  out  in  a  carriage  with  two  gentik&men, 
"both  strangers  to  me.  One  day  I  walked  out  and  saw  Weichrnann  on  the 
lockout  for  me.  He  had  little  idea  that  I  was  so  near.  One  night,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  my  friend,  in  v/hose  house  I  was,  ca:.e  to  me  and  said, 
in  a  smiling  way:  "The  detectives  have  offered  me  twenty  thousand  dollars 
if  I  will  tell  them  where  you  are."  "Very  well,"  said  I,  "give  me  one- 
half  and  let  them  know."  They  suspected  this  gentleman  of  protecting 
me  and  they  had  really  made  him  the  offer.  One  day,  about  twelve  4' clock 
I  was  told  that  they  were  going  to  search  the  house,  and  that  I  must  leav^_ 
im< :ediately,  which  I  did.  They  searched  it  before  morning.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  poor  man,  with  a  la.-ge  tflamily,  and  yet  money  could  not  buy  him. 
I  remained  with  this  gentleman  until  I  left  Montreal,  within  a  week  or 
so  afterward.  The  detectives  were  now  hunting  me  very  closely,  and 
would  have  doubtless  succeeded  in  capturing  me,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
blunder  on  the  part  of  my  friend  Weichrnann.  He  had,  it  appears,  started 
the  detectives  on  the  wrong  track  by  telling  them  that  I  had  left  the 
house  of  Mr.  Port erf ield  in  company  with  some  others  and  was  going  north 
to  Montreal.  Soon  that  section  was  swarming  with  detectives.  I  was  not 
with  the  party,  but  about  the  same  time,  I  too  left  Montreal  in  a  hack, 
going  some  eight  or  more  miles  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  crossing 

that  stream  in  a  small  canoe.  I  was  attired  as  a  huntsman,  At  three 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning  we  arrived  at  our  destination  a  small  town 
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t|fi«0  south  of  Montreal.  We  entered  the  village  quietly,  hoping  that 
iw   one  would  see  us. 

It  has  been  asserted  over  and  over  again,  for  the  purpose  of 
damning  me  in  the  estimation  of  every  honest  man.  that  I  deserted  her 
who  gave  me  birth  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  need.  Truly  would  I  have 
merited  the  execration  of  every  man  had  such  been  the  case.  But  such 
was  not  the  case.  When  I  left  Montreal  there  was  no  caase  for  uneasiness 
en  my  part,  and  upon  my  arrival  in  the  country  I  wrote  to  my  friends  to 
keep  me  posted  in  regard  to  the  approaching  trial  and  to  send  me  papers 
reguSa/rly.  I  received  letters  from  them  frequently,  m  all  of  which  they 
assured  me  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety;  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time,  and  it  would  all  be  well.  After  a  while  the  papers  did  not  come 
so  regularly,  but  those  that  did  come  spoke  very  encouragingly.  Afterward 
when  they  came  sentences  were  mutilated  with  ink  and  pen.  I  protested 
against  such  action,  and  for  some  time  I  received  no  papers  at  all.  I 
became  very  uneasy,  and  wrote  for  publication  an  article  signed  by  myself 
which  I  sent  to  Montreal  to  be  forwarded  for  publication  in  the  New  York 
V.'orld.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  never  went.  Things  continued  in  this 
way  for  some  time,  until  I  could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer.  I  deter- 
mined to  send  a  messenger  to  Washington  for  that  purpose,  and  secured 
the  services  of  an  intelligent,  educated  gentleman.  I  started  him  off 
immediately,  I  paying  all  the  expenses.  I  gave  him  a  letter  to  a  friend 
of  mine  in  Washing-ton,  with  instructions  to  say  to  him  to  put  himself 
in  communication  with  the  counsel  for  defense,  and  to  make  a  correct 
repeat  to  me  as  to  how  the  case  stood  -  if  there  was  any  danger,  and  also 
to  communicate  with  me  if  my  .resence  was  necessary,  and  inform  me  with- 
out delay,  with  an  urgent  request  that  he  would  see  and  inquire  for  him- 
self how  matters  stood.  He  left  me,  and  a^d^vs  the  suspense  and  anzietu 
of  my  mind  during  the  days  of  his  absence.  I  imagined  and  thought  all 
kinds  of  things,  yet  I  was   owerless  to  act.  At  last  he  returned,  and  so 
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"bright  and  cheerful  was  his  countenance  that  I  confess  half  my  fears 
were  dispelled.  He  represented  everything  as  progressing  well,  and 
"brought  me  this  messgge  from  the  gentlemen  in  Washington  to  whom  I  had 

sent  him: 

"Be  under  no  apprehension  as  to  any  serious  consequences .  Remain 
perfectly  quiet,  as  any  action  on  your  part  would  only  tend  to  make 
matters  worse.  If  you  can  "be  of  any  service  we  will  let  you  know;  "but 
keep  quiet." 

These  were  the  instructions  I  received  from  my  friend  in  Washington 
in  whom  I  felt  the  utmost  reliance,  and  who,  I  thought,  would  never  de- 
ceive. He  also  sent  me  copies  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  containing 
evidence  for  the  defense.  I  certainly  felt  greatly  relieved,  though  not 
entirely  satisfied.  This  nwws  reached  me  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of 
J/une ,  just  "before  the  party  of  gentlemen  of  whom  I  have  spoken  arrived, 
They  too,  assured  me  there  was  no  cause^p  fear.  What  else  could  I  do 
but  a.ccept  these  unwavering  assurances?  Even  had  I  thought  otherwise,  I 

,not  have  taken  action  resulting  in  good. 
A 

Just  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  to  join  a  party  of  gentlemen  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  while  I  was  waiting  at  the  hotel  for  the  train,  the 
proprietor  handed  me  a  paper  and  said:  "Read  that  ahout  the  conspirators." 

Little  did  the  man  know  who  I  was,  or  how  closely  that  paragraph 
bore  upon  me  rfra*  mine.  That  paper  informed  me  that  on  a  day  which  was 
then  present,  and  at  an  hour  which  then  had  come  and  gone,  the  most 
hellish  of  deeds  was  to  be  enacted.  It  had  been  determined  upon  and 
carried  out,  even  before  I  had  any  intimation  that  there  was  any  danger. 
It  would,  be  foolish  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings.  After 
gazing  at  the  paper  for- some  time,  I  dropped  it  on  the  floor,  turrtning 
on  my  heel,  and  went  directly  to  the  house  where  I  had  been  stopping 
before.  &{l  Hik^M*.   When  I  entered  the  room  I  found  my  friend  sitting  there. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  turned  deadly  pale,  but  never  uttered  a  word.  I 
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said:  "You  doubtless  thought  you  were  acting  a  friend  -  the  pairt  of  a 

friend  -  toward  me,  but  you  have  deceived  me.  I  forgive  you,  but  I  can 

never  forget  it."  _ 

"We  all  thought  it  was  for  the  beqt,"  he  commenced  to  say,  but  I 

did  not  hear  more.  I  went  to  my  room,  reujmJLned  there  until  dark,  and 

then  signified  my  intention  fcd  leave  the  nlace  immediately.  I  felt 

reckless  as  to  what  should  become  (if  me. 

After  visiting  Quebec  and  other  places,  with  a  reward  of  $25,000 

hanging  over  my  head,  I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  remain  there,  and  so  I 

concluded  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  lands.  I  had  nothing  now  to  bina. 

me  to  this  country  save  an  only  sister,  and  I  knew  she  would  never  want 

for  kind  friends  or  a  good  home.  For  myself,  it  mattered  little  where  I 

went ,  so  I  could  roam  once  more  a  free  man.  I  then  went  or.  a  /enture ,  ad 

now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  go  forth  again  on  a  venture.  Gladly  would 

I  have  remained  hidden  among  the  multitude,  but  the  stern  necessities 

arising  from  the  blasting  of  my  earthly  prospects  forced  me   to  leave 

my  solitude  and  to  stand  again  before  the  public  gaze  as  the  historian 

of  my  own  life.  One  mitigation  to  this  distastefulness  in  this  my  first 

attempt,  however,  ia  the  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  received  and  the 

"[ire  turn,, 
patience  with  which  I  have  been  listened  to,  for  which  I  f|^#  you, 

ladies  and  g^ent lumen,  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks. 


SURRATT    AT    PRAYER  MEETING. 

A  Clerzyman's  Experience  With  John 
Wilkes  Booth's  Accomplice. 

"Here  is  a  relic  tliat  contains  much  of 
especial  interest  to  me,"  said  Rev.  Henry 
D.  Moore  to  a  Cincinnati  Times-Star  reporter 
as  lie  unfolded  aa  old  poster  upon  his  table 
that  showed  age,  ana  tuat  also  indicated 
that  it  bad  been  well  taken  care  of. 

••Look  at  it,"  said  he,  "and  then  I  will 
tell  you  about  an  incident  connected  with 
it,  still  fresu  in  my  memory,  that  occurrea 

4nst  luiAu.iy.flv ft  vtiAig  -JUirn."     Tt  wae  Isauad 

by  the  "War  Department, Washington,  April 
20.1865,"  offering"  a  reward  or  $100,000," 
and  stating  in  very  large,  bold  type  tnat 
"the  murderer  of  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln,  is  still  at  large," 
and  that  "$50,000  will  be  paid  by  this  de. 
partment  for  his  apprehension,  In  addition 
to  any  rewards  offered  by  municipal 
authorities  or  state  executives.  For  the 
apprehension  of  John  II.  Surratt,  one  ol 
Booth's  accomplices,  $25,000  reward  will  ba 
paid."  For  the  apprehension  of  David  C. 
Harold,  another  of  Booth's  accomplices, 
$25,000  would  be  paid. 

"Liberal rewards  will  be  paid  for  any  in- 
formation that  shall  conduce  to  the  arrest 
of  either  of  the  above  named  criminals  or 
their  accomplices.  All  persons  harboring 
or  secreting  the  said  persons,  or  either  ol 
them,  or  aiding  or  assisting  their  conceal- 
ment or  escape,  will  be  treated  as  accom- 
plices In  the  murder  of  the  President  and 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  shall  be  subject  to  trial 
before  a  military  commission  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  death. 

"Let  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  be  re- 
moved from  the  land  by  the  arrest  and  pun- 
lshnient  of  the  murderers.  All  good  citizens 
are  exhorted  to  aid  public  Justice  on  thll 
occasion.  Every  man  should  consider  hit 
own  conscience  charged  with  this  solemn 
duty,  and  rest  neither  night  nor  day  until 
It  he  accomplished. 

"Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War." 

Then  followed  a  rull  description  of  Booth. 
Surratt  and  Harold,  and  at  the  bottom  was] 
"Notice— In  addition  to  the  above,  Stat/ 
and  other  authorities  have  offered  reward! 
amounting  to  almost  $ioo,ooo,  making  an 
aggregate  of  about  $200,000." 

"It  was  Just  twenty-gve  years  ago,"  con- 
tinued Kev.  Moore,  "and  a  very  rainy  night, 
and  the  air  was  raw  and  chill.  I  was 
preaching  In  Portland,  Me.,  and  that  night 
—it  was  the  21st  of  April,  just  one  week 
after  the  assassination  of  the  President,  a 
young  man  who  looked  like  he  might  be  a 
Catholic  priest  walked  Into  our  prayer, 
meeting  and  took  a  back  seat.  I  said  to  ons 
of  the  deacons,  'Go  and  ask  that  young  man 
back  there  to  come  further  front.'  He  did 
so,  but  the  young  man,  who  seemed  to  bt 
very  diffident,  remained  where  he  Was. 

"After  the  meeting  the  young  fellow 
waited,  as  though  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
some  one,  and  I  stepped  to  where  he  was. 
shook  hand3  with  him.  told  him  I  was  glad 
to  see  lilm  at  our  meeting,  and  then  asked 
him  about  himself.  He  said  that  Mrs. 
Moore  had  given  him  his  supper,  and  di- 
rected him  to  the  prayer  meeting,  and  ha 
wanted  to  thank  me.  He  said  he  was  being 
educated  In  a  Catholic  seminary  In 
Illinois  ,and  was  on  a  mission  to  a  monastery 
In  Montreal.  Canada.  He  would  leave  la 
the  morning  If  he  got  a  message  that  ha 
was  expecting.  We  walked  out  together, 
and  when  we  reached  my  home  I  gave  him 
an  overcoat,  ror  he  seemed  delicate  and  to 
be  suffering  with  the  cold.  At  first  hare- 
fused  to  take  the  coat,  but  thanked  ma 
heartily  for  It  after  taking  It,  and  said  ha 
would  see  me  again  unless  he  leftlntha 
morning.  < 

"The  next  morning,  which  was  Saturday, 
I  read  In  the  paper  a  description  of  Surratt, 
and  It  seemed  very  like  that  of  the  young 
man  I  had  met  the  night  before.  As  I  went 
down  to  the  Post  Office  I  met  the  young  man, 
and  stopped  and  talked  with  him  some  min- 
utes. He  said  he  then  expected  to  leave  at 
noon.  I  liniij'.Hiiaioiy  telegraphed  to  inj 
brother,  who  was  In  a  military  hospital  ai 
Washington,  to  send  me  a  picture  of  Sur- 
ratt. This  poster,  with  the  likeness  of  Sur- 
ratt, I  received  the  next  Monday  morning. 
The  likeness  Is  very  good.  Surratt  was 
rather  prepossessing— tall,  Intelligent  look- 
ing, and  really  looted,  what  he  claimed  to 
be,  a*prlest. 

•sur.attstald  In  Portland  over  Sunday 
but  1  did  not  see  him  till  Monday.  It  was 
noon  or  after  that  I  again  met  Surratt,  with 
a  friend  whom  he  did  not  introduce  to  me. 
I  now  fully  Identified  him  and  wanted  ta 
keep  him.  He  said  he  would  leave  thatt 
night;  that  he  was  awultiug  some  letters. 
As  they  left  me  I  met  the  doacon  of  my 
church  and  told  him  all  about  it,  and  wa, 
went  together  to  the  City  Hall  and  gave  In- 
formation.. They  ascertained  the  little  hOi 
tel  he  haa  been  stopping  at,  and  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  Grand  Trunk  depot,  but  by  tht 
time  the  officers  got  to  the  depot  the  tram 
was  gone  and  Surratt  and  his  friendawerq 
on  It. 


"The  officers  telegraphed  the  train,  but  to 
no  purpose.  When  the  conductor  returned 
—he  had  out  a  short  run,  perhaps  loo  mllei 
—lie  said  the  two  suspicious  young  fellow! 
were  on  his  train,  but  that  they  got  off  at  a 
water  station  and  before  reaching  the  Ilrsl 
telegraph  station,  surratt  afterwards  es- 
caped to  Europe  and  became  a  member  ol 
the  Pope's  Zouaves,  a  body  guard  to  th« 
l'ope.  In  Borne,  hut  is  now  and  has  been  for 
some  years  connected  with  a  railroad  offica 
In  the  state  of  Maryland." 


J     WRI GUT 
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Lincoln's  Murder- 
Amazing  Man  Hunt 


April  10,  1926 


John  Surratt,  Papal  Zouave,  Accused  of 
the  Crime,  Who  Leaped  for  Liberty 
Over  a   Hundred-Foot   Precioice 


"rJTrT^HOSU  sheddeth  man's 
'V  Vi  v^  blood, by  man  shall  his 
&  §k  f'A  blood  be  shed,"  omi- 
ii^Ji-3  nously  quoted  the 
judge  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  in 
thecaseof  John  Harrison  Surratt, 
accused  of  the  murder  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Surratt  had  es- 
caped to  Canada  and  been  con- 
cealed for  five  months  by  friendly 
priests:  he  then  fled  to  Liver- 
pool, London,  Paris,  Rome;  was 
discovered  in  the  Papal  Zouaves 
and  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Pope;  he  later  escaped  to  Egypt; 
was  arrested  again,  to  be  brought 
in  chains  on  a  gunboat  to  Wash- 
ington; tried  for  his  life,  re- 
leased, and  then  deserted  by  the 
Genius  of  Adventure. 

This  sounds  like  the  synopsis 
of  the  strangest  fiction,  but  it  is 
what  actually  happened  to  Sur- 
ratt, Confederate  dispatch-bear- 
er and  spy,  who  was  a  party  to 
the  Lincoln  abduction  plots,  and 
whose  mother,  Mary  Surratt, 
paid  the  extreme  penalty  for  her 
participation  in  these  crimes.  > 

The    assassination    of   Presi-  * 

dent  Lincoln  occurred  sixty-one 
years  ago  this  week.  Testimony  was 
offered  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators 
in  May,  June,  and  July,  1865,  to  show 
that  John  Surratt  had  been  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
April  14,  the  fatal  day,  but  in  his 
lengthy  and  highly  sensational  trial,  two 
years  later,  he  established  that  he  had 
been  in  Elmira,  New  York,  arranging  for  a 
prison  delivery  of  Confederate  captives 
when  John  Wilkes  Booth  played  his  last 
tragic  act  in  Ford'sTheatre.Washington. 
"At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war," 
said  Surratt  in  telling  his  story  to  a 
Rockville,  Maryland,  audience  in  1868, 
"T  was  a  student  at  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege, in  Maryland,  but  did  not  remain 
long  there  after  that  important  event. 


T  lei  t  i:i  July,  1861,  and,  returning  home, 
commenced  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  stirring  events  of  that  period.  I 
was  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  mostly  engaged  in  sending  in- 
formation regarding  the  movements  of 
the  United  States  Army  stationed  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  and  carry- 
ing dispatches  to  the  Confederate  boats 

on  the  Poto- 
mac. We  ran  a  reg- 
ularly established  line 
from  Washington  to 
the  Potomac,  and  1 
being  the  only  un- 
married man  on  the 
route  had  most  of  the 
hard  riding  to  do." 

He  then  told  of  his 
meetings  with  John 
Wilkes  Booth  and  the 
latter's  proposition  to  kid- 
nap President.  Lincoln  and 
take    him    to    Richmond. 
Surratt  claims  that  although 
at    first    "amazed,    thunder- 
struck, and  in  fact,   I  might 
say,    frightened    at    the     un- 
paralleled   audacity   of    the 
scheme, "yet  after  two  days'  re- 
flection, he  concluded  it  to  be 
practicable   and    "led   on    by   a 
sincere  desire  to  assist  the  South 
in  gaining  her  independence,"  he 
told  Booth  that  he  was  willing 
to  try  it.    Then  followed  months 
of  plotting  to  capture  the  Presi- 
dent, plotting  which  failed. 
In  Surratt's  own  words:    "One  day 
we  received  information  that  the  Presi- 
dent  would   visit   the   Seventh   Street 
Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  being  pres- 
ent at  an  entertainment  to   be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  wounded  soldiers. 
The  report  reached  us  only  about  three- 
quarters    of    an    hour    before    the    ap- 
pointed time,  but  so  perfect  was  our 
communication  that  we  were  instantly 
in  our  saddles  on  the  way  to  the  hospi- 


tal. This  was  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  our 
intention  to  seize  the  carriage,  which 
was  drawn  by  a  splendid  pair  of  horses, 
and  to  have  one  of  our  men  mount  the 
box  and  drive  direct  for  Southern  Mary- 
land via  Benning's  bridge.  We  felt 
confident  that  all  the  cavalry  in  the 
city  could  never  overhaul  us.  We  were 
all  mounted  on  swift  horses  besides 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
country,  it  being  determined  to  aban- 
don the  carriage  after  passing  the  city 
limits.  Upon  the  suddenness  of  the 
blow  and  the  celerity  of  our  movements 
we  depended  for  success.  By  the  time 
the  alarm  could  have  been  given  and 
horses  saddled,  we  would  have  been  on 
our  way  through  Southern  Maryland 
toward  the  Potomac  River. 
"To  our  great  disappointment,  how- 
ever, the  President  was  not  there,  but 
one  of  the  Government  officials — Mr. 
Chase,  if  I  mistake  not  ...  It  was 
our  last  attempt." 

Surratt  stated  further  that  the  en- 
terprise was  then  abandoned,  and  that 
soon  afterward  he  was  given  Confeder- 
ate dispatches  to  carry  from  Washing- 
ton to  Richmond,  where  he  arrived 
on  "Friday  evening  before  the  evacua- 
tion of  that  city."  He  left  the  next 
morning  and  again  reached  Washington 
"the  following  Monday,"  at  four  o'clock 
p.m.,  April  3,  1865.  He  claims  that  he 
left  for  New  York  the  next  day  without 
having  seen  Booth,  and  that  this  was  his 
last  time  in  Washington  "until  brought 
there  by  the  United  States  Government 
a  captive  in  chains." 

He  attempted  to  see  Booth  in  New 
York  but  was  informed  that  the  actor 
was  in  Boston.  Surratt  then  proceeded 
to  Montreal,  and  after  remaining  a 
week  was  instructed  to  proceed  to 
Elmira,  New  York,  to  make  sketches 
of  the  military  prison  and  gather  in- 
formation that  would  aid  in  the  release 
of  the  Confederates  confined  there. 
Surratt  testified  that  he  registered  as 
"John  Harrison"  in  Elmira  on  the 
Wednesday  '  -fore  the  assassination, 
palmed  himself  off  as  a  Canadian  in  an 
"Oxford  cut  jacket  and  a  round-top 
hat,  peculiar  to  Canada  at  that  time," 
and  remained  there  until  Saturday, 
when  he  learned  of  the  assassination 
and  that  it  was  rumored  John  Wilkes 
Booth  was  the  assassin. 

On    the    following    Monday,    after 
spending  the  week-end  '-   Canandaieua. 

a  village  near  Elmira,  with  the  inten- 
sion of  going  back  to  Baltimore,  he 
bought  some  New  York  papers  and  was 
startled  with:  "The  assassin  of  Secre- 
tary Seward  is  said  to  be  John  H.  Sur- 
ratt, a  notorious  secessionist  of  Southern 
Maryland.  His  name,  with  that  of 
J.  Wilkes  Booth,  will  forever  lead  the 
infamous  roll  of  assassins." 

Montreal,  not  Baltimore,  suddenly 
became  his  destination.  Arriving  in 
Montreal,  which  had  become  the  home 


ot  many  Southerners,  Surratt  was 
secreted  in  the  house  of  a  friend  where 
he  remained  until  advised  that  his  hid- 
ing place  was  suspected  and 
the  house  was  to  be  searched. 
He  left  immediately,  but 
after  the  authorities  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  he 
was  not  there,  he  returned 
and  remained  until  he  left 
Montreal  about  a  week  later. 
Then  as  Charles  Armstrong 
and  disguised  as  a  hunts- 
man he  hid  in  the  home  of 
Father  Charles  Bouchers,  a 
priest  in  St.  Liboire,  a  small 
town  lying  about  45  miles 
south  of  Montreal  in  a 
thinly  settled  territory. 

During  these  days  he 
naturally  became  greatly 
worried  about  the  possible 
fate  of  his  mother,  who  had 
been  arrested  and  was  being 
tried  as  one  of  the  assassina- 
tion co;  ors.  He  was 
assured  by  friends,  however, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for 
uneasiness  and  that  any  ac- 
tion on  his  part  would  only 
make  matters  worse. 

These  friends,  he  says, 
became  frightened  at  the 
prospect  of  breaking  the 
news  of  his  mother's  death 
sentence,  and  it  was  only  by 
accident  that,  several 
hours     after     the     death 

trap  had  been 
sprung,  he  pro- 
cured a  paper  con- 
taining the  news 
of  her  execu- 
tion. 

Surratt  told  his 
Rockville  audi- 
ence that  after 

partly  recovering  from  the  effect  of  the 
shock  he  went  to  his  room  and  remained 
there  until  dark;  then  signified  his  in- 
tention to  leave  the  place  immediately. 
"I  felt  reckless,"  he  said,  "as  to  what 
should  become  of  me.  After  visiting 
Quebec  and  other  places,  with  the  re- 
ward of  $25,000  hanging  over  my  head, 
I  did  not  think  it  safe  to  remain  there, 
and  so  I  concluded  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  foreign  lands." 


Father  LaPierre  (Surratt  Trial  Rec- 
ords—p.  908),  a  priest  of  Montreal, 
cared  for  Surratt  from  late  in  July  until 
early  in  September,  and  then  accom- 
panied him  to  Quebec,  where,  disguised 
and  under  the  pseudonym  of  McCarty, 
he  placed  him  on  board  the  Peruvian, 
bound  for  Liverpool.  Convinced  that 
there  wus  an  American  detective  on 
board,  and  bewildered  by  his  own  im- 
agination, Surratt  confessed  to  Dr. 
McMrian,  the  ship's  physician,  his 
true  identity  in  an  effort  to  obtain  pro- 
tection and  advice. 

Elither  feeling  it  was  his  duty  or 
with  a  desire  to  collect  the  reward  still 
offered  for  Surratt,  the  doctor,  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  informed  the  United  States 
Consulate  at  Liverpool  of  the  presence 
of  the  fugitive.  The  vice-consul  con- 
veyed this  intelligence  to  Washington, 
but  to  his  surprise,  on  October  13,  re- 
ceived the  following  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State: 

"I  have  to  inform  you  that,  upon  a 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  Judge  Advocate  General,  it  is 
thought  advisable  that  no  action  be 
taken  in  regard  to  the  arrest  of  the  sup- 
posed John  Surratt  at  present." 

The  only  explanation  that  has  ever 
been  given  for  this  action,  and  the  sub- 
sequent delays  in  apprehending  Sur- 
ratt,  is  that  official  Washington  began 
to  doubt  whether  the  execution  of  Mrs. 
Surratt  had  been  advisable  and  was  not 
anxious  to  reawaken  the  storm  that 
resulted  from  what  many  termed  her 
"official  murder." 

After  waiting  v.ntil  early  in  Novem- 
ber for  *  •  Tscted  from  Canadian 
friends,  lade  his  way  to  Lon- 
don and  then  to  Rome  by  way  of  Paris, 
where  after  a  few  months,  under  the 
name  of  John  Watson,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Papal  Zouaves.  This  was  during 
the  war  between  Pope  Pious  IX  and 
Garibaldi,  and  recruits  were  welcome 
in  either  camp. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  Henri  St. 
Marie,  a  Canadian  who  had  known 
Surratt  three  years  before  in  Washing- 
ton, had  also  become  a  Zouave  and  rec- 
ognized him.  Surratt  appealed  to  St. 
Marie  to  keep  his  secret,  but  the  latter 
succumbed  to   the  temptation   of   the 

large     reward         He       (Continued  on  page  30) 
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13  BLAIR,  Montgomery.   Postmaster  General  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet.   A.L.S. 
1  p.,  4to.   Chestnut  Hill,  Oct.  3,  1860.   To  James  Stebler.  $10.00 

Fine  Letter  referring  to  the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Germantown  and  political 
prospects.  He  writes  in  part:  "I  am  just  starting  to  Germantown  Pa.  to  speak  there 
to  morrow  at  the  great  Celebration  of  the  Battle.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  our 
carrying  Pa.  in  Oct.  &  none  whatever  on  6  Nov.  This  will  I  think  predispose  people 
to  listen  to  reason  in  Maryland  &  make  our  labors  more  effective.  I  will  see  that  you 
have  tickets  for  Nov." 

14  BLAIR,  Montgomery.     D.S.    1  p.,  oblong  folio.   Washington,  Sept.  10, 
1862.  $10.00 

The  appointment  of  John  H.  Surratt  as  Postmaster  at  Surratts,  Maryland.  John 
Surratt  was  later  to  conspire  with  John  Wilkes  Booth  to  assassinate  Lincoln.    ,, .    ;, 
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2585  S.W.  Montgomery  Dr. 
Portland,  Oregon 
April  22,   1948 

Dr.  Lewis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,   Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  31st. 

With  regard  to  the  Suratt  papers  I  seem  to  have,   they  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  sort  of  an  official  pass,  Provost  Marshal's   office, 
Charleston,  Va.,  December  35  1862:   "Pass  Jno.  Suratt 
through  guards  and  pickets  to  Piah,  by  order  of  W.  H. 
Ward,  per  M.C.  Captain  and  Provost  Marshal."     On  the 
back  is  a   notification  stating  that  death  is  the  penalty 
for  fraudulently  obtaining  the  pass,   and  a  Captain 
Fitch's  name. 

(2)  A  written  pass,  Post  Headcuarters,  Gallipolis,  0., 
August  9,  1863:   "Guards  will  pass  John  H.  Suratt  and 
one  lady  to  Buffalo,  by  order  of  W.  H.  Zimmerman, 
Capt.  23rd  Ovi.,  Commanding  Post,  per  Joe  W .  Messer, 
Acting  Post  Adjutant." 

The  most  interesting  piece,   however,    seems  to  be  an  official  3e tteB****  U^  ffih 
from  the  0m.  General's  office,  Washington  City,  August  16,   1864.     lt/&s 
indicated  from  this  letter  the  reason  why  Suratt  was  antagonistic^o  the 
Lincoln  administration.     It  tells  of  him  working  as  a  t earns terf^ilth 
Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers,   and  refuses  him  pay.     Thi%  is  signed  by  an 
officer,  by  order  of  the  Om.  General.     There  are  alscftevidently  offered 
in  proof  of  his  claim  as  teamsterllists  of  goods  he  Wauled  -  very  inter- 
esting because  they  give  the  price  of  those  things  in  that  period. 

I  hadn't  thought  of  disposing  of  these,   but  I  have  no  particular  wish 
to  retain  them,  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  make  an  offer  if  you  wish  to 
purchase  them.     Or  if  you  should  be  this  way  again,  there  is  still  the 
flag  that  allegedly  flew  over  Lincoln  when  he  made  his  Gettysburg  address, 
and  the  dagger  carried  by  Booth  that  I  spoke  to  you  of.     These  would  be 
interesting,  I  should  imagine,    for  you  to  look  at  and  possibly  pass  judgment 


on, 


Yours 


A.  H    .  Blaker 


AHB : fmcc 


April  30,  19^ 


Mr.  A.H.  Blaker 

2585  S^uth  West  Montgosaery  Brive 

Portland,  Oregon 

My  dear  Mr,  Blaker: 

It  would  "be  very  difficult  Indeed  for  va  to  appraise 
the  manuscript  yen  have  in  your  possession,  said  I  think  ve  will 
have  to  leave  it  &o  you  to  value  ;bh*E« 

If  you  care  to  submit  the  iter*  for  our  approval  and  their 
valuations,  we  will  then    advise  you  whether  or  not  w©  care  to 
retain  thea. 

With  respect  to  the  flag,  there  has  recently  "been  sons 
effort  to  discover  where  this  Gettysburg  flag  is  located  and  I 
have  tafcen  the  liberty  to  give  your  nWae  to  Mrs.  Ellzaheth  W.King 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  who  will  undoubtedly  correspond 
wfcth  you  with  reference  to  it. 

"Very  truly  yours, 


IAW:EB  Director 


July  6,  1969 


Joan  Stevenson 

2397  SW  Montgomery  Dr. 

Portland,  Ore.,  97201 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
The  Lincoln  National 

Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

I  have  recently  come  across  a  letter  from  you  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Blaker,  dated  April  30,  194-8.   I  don't  believe  that  he  ever 
answered  your  letter  regarding  the  Suratt  papers  which  he 
still  has  in  his  possession.   I  would  like  to  apologize  for, 
the  extended  delay.   These  documents  have  been  hiding  in 
his  vault  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  real  reason  the  Suratts  joined  in  the  assasination  of 
President  Lincoln  is  made  very  clear  in  these  official 
papers.   There  is  a  letter  from  the  Quartermaster  General's 
office,  Washington  City,  dated  August,  1864,  regarding  a 
settlement  of  wages  due  to  John  Suratt  "for  services  rendered 
as  —  Teamster"  for  which  the  Union  did  not  pay.   Also  there 
is  a  receipt  for  goods  delivered  by  Suratt  to  Charleston 
in  1662. 

Included  in  these  eight  papers  is  the  pass  which  passed 
John  Suratt  and  "one  lady,"  assumed  to  be  his  mother, 
through  Union  lines  into  Buffalo,  dated  August,  1863. 

There  is  also  a  pass  from  the  Provost  Marshal's  office, 
Charleston,  Va. ,  dated  1862,  to  uass  John  Suratt  through 
G-uards  and  Pickets  to  Piat ,  addressed  to  Captain  Fitch  with 
announcement  that  a  person  accepting  this  pass  is  pledged 
by  his  honor  not  to  give  help  to  an  enemy  of  rhe  United 
States,  by  penalty  of  DEATH. 


The  remaining  four  papers  contain:   a)  two  receipts  of  goods 
purchased  in  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  in  December  of  1864,  and 
January  of  1565;   b)  one  receipt  for  goods  shipped  by  order 
of  Captain  Fitch  to,  and  signed  by,  Lt.  Theo.  Voges ,  dated 
at  Pt.  ^leasanc,  Va. ,  October,  1862;   c)  and  one  receipt  from 
Lebanon,  Kentucky,  October,  1365,  telling  the  price  of 
shipping  these  goods  at  that  time. 

These  documents  have  never  been  made  public,  and  I  am  in  a 
position  Co  offer  them  for  sale  at  this  time.   They  contain 
very  interesting  information  which  I  feel  that  The  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation  should  have. 

I  am  told  that  $15*000  is  a  reasonable  price  for  these 
documents. 


Very  truly  yours, 


'OfULy 


Joan  Stevenson 


>&fctK/fcA*n^.. 


Y^ 


July  9,  1969 


Miss  Joan  Stevenson: 
2397  SW  Montgomery  Drive 
Portland,  Oregon  97201 

Dear  Miss  Stevenson: 

Your  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren  and 
dated  July  6th  has  been  brought  to  ray  attention. 
Dr.  Warren  retired  in  July,  1956. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  description  of  the 
Surratt  papers.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
collection  sonsists  of  eight  papers? 

This  material  you  describe  is  quite  desirable  and 
valuable  to  a  Lincoln  collection  or  collector;  how- 
ever, our  budget  is  such  that  we  could  never  con- 
sider your  $15,000  price  tag  for  the  documents. 

Yours  sincerely, 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
RGM/cvrw 


August  18,  1969 


•Joan  Stevenson 

2397  SI  (Montgomery  Dr. 

Portland,  Ore. ,  97201 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtr.y 
The  Lincoln  National 

Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne ,  Indiana 

Dear   Dr.    it/I  cMur  try: 

After  receiving  your  letter  of  July  9,  1969,  I  postponed 
answering  it  because  of  a  procrastinating  nature  which  1 
possess.   Mr.  Blaker  advised  me  immediately  to  write  to 
vou  and  ask  if  you  would  be  willing  to  nake  an  offer  for 
the  documents.   I  have  had  very  little  experience  with  this 
type  of  work  and  was  unaware  of  how  important  an  early 
response  would  be.   Please  forgive  me  for  this  delay. 

The  Suratt  collection  about  which  I  have  written  does 
consist  of  eight  papers,  however,  four  of  these  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  Suratt  case.   They  have  been 
placed  with  the  Suratt  papers  as  an  indication  of  the 
prices  of  goods,  transportation  of  goods,  etc.,  prevalent 
in  those  days,  and  are  of  that  period. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  of  the  amount  that 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  would  be  willing  to 
pay  fo"r>  these  documents. 


Sincerely , 


oan  Stevenson 


August  21,  1969 


Miss  Joan  Stevenson 
2397  SW  Montgomery  Drive 
Portland,  Oregon  97201 

Dear  Miss  Stevenson: 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  8th  relative  to  -fhe 
four  Surratt  papers  you  have  mentioned  in  recent 
correspondence • 

We  do  not  appraise  items  that  wee  offered  to  us  for 
sale.  Neither  do  we  attempt  to  evaluate  items  tliat 
we  have  never  seen. 

While  you  may  have  some  valuable  papers,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  could  negotiate  a  deal  if  your  first 
asking  price  is  $15,000. 

Our  budget  is  very  limited  and  we  would  rather  place 
our  funds  in  Lincoln  manuscripts  and  early  published 
items. 

Yours  sincerely, 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
RGM/cvrw 
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Section  One:  Page  11 


Holy  See  handed  over  fugitive  in  Lincoln  death 


WASHINGTON  (AP)-There  is 
historical  precedent  for  the  Vatican 
agreeing  to  turn  over  a  fugitive  to  the 
United  States,  although  the  Holy  See 
maintains  it  cannot  surrender  ousted 
strongman  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Norie- 
ga from  its  embassy  in  Panama. 

The  Vatican  adopted  an  entirely 
different  position  when  asked  to  turn 
over  one  of  the  suspected  conspirators 
in  the  1865  assassination  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  John  H.  Surratt  Jr. 

Surratt,  a  young  Confederate  spy 
who  had  conspired  with  John  Wilkes 
Booth  to  abduct  Lincoln  in  1864,  fled 
after  Booth  shot  Lincoln  on  April  14, 
1865. 

Surratt,  a  devout  Catholic, 
changed  his  name  to  John  Watson  and 
joined  Pope  Pius  IX's  Zouaves  Regi- 
ment in  late  1865  or  early  1866.  The 
unit  was  part  of  the  army  that  defended 
the  Papal  States,  at  that  time  an  inde- 
pendent country  about  the  size  of  West 
Virginia,  against  claims  by  Italian  na- 


tionalists. 

Surratt  was  located  in  1866  with 
the  help  of  an  informer  who  recognized 
him  and  reported  to  U.S.  authorities, 
whereupon  Secretary  of  State  William 
Seward  notified  Secretary  of  War  E.M. 
Stanton. 

"As  we  have  no  treaty  of  extradi- 
tion with  the  papal  government,  it  is 
proposed  that  a  special  agent  be  sent  to 
Rome  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Sur- 
ratt," Seward  wrote  Stanton  on  May  28, 
1866. 

Accordingly,  the  U.S.  envoy  to  the 
Vatican,  Rufus  King,  sought  a  meeting 
with  the  Pope's  foreign  minister,  Cardi- 
nal Antonelii,  to  tell  him  about  Surratt. 

"His  Eminence  was  greatly  in- 
terested by  it,  and  intimated  that  if  the 
American  government  desired  the  sur- 
render of  the  criminal,  there  would 
probably  be  no  difficulty  in  any  way," 
King  wrote  Seward  on  Aug.  8. 

Several  months  later,  having 
ascertained  that  Watson  was  indeed  the 


fugitive  Surratt,  Seward  instructed 
King  to  ask  the  cardinal  "whether  His 
Holiness  (the  Pope)  would  now  be  will- 
ing, in  the  absence  of  an  extradition 
treaty,  to  deliver  John  H.  Surratt  upon 
authentic  indictment  and  at  the  request 
of  this  department,  for  complicity  in 
the  assassination  of  the  late  President 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

So  eager  was  the  Vatican  to  help 
the  United  States  that  it  did  not  even 
wait  for  an  official  request  and  ordered 
Surratt  arrested  immediately. 

The  Surratt  and  Noriega  cases  are 
similar  in  that  the  Vatican  still  doesn't 
have  an  extradition  treaty  with  the 
United  States— or  Panama— but  the 
two  incidents  differ  in  another  signifi- 
cant way. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  Vati- 
can says  its  embassy  can't,  under  inter- 
national law,  give  up  an  asylum-seeker 
to  a  third  country— the  United  States.  It 
can  only  give  up  Noriega  to  Panama, 
the  Vatican  says,  if  it  decides  Noriega 


doesn't  qualify  as  a  political  asylum 
case. 

Surratt's  case  didn't  end  with 
papal  cooperation,  however,  for  the  fu- 
gitive proved  to  be  wilier  and  more 
agile  than  the  six  men  sent  to  escort 
him  from  his  regiment  to  Rome  on 
Nov.  8, 1866. 

The  arresting  officer  reported  to 
his  superiors  that  Surratt,  alias  Watson, 
"leapt  from  a  height  of  23  feet  on  a 
very  narrow  rock,"  landed  on  a  gar- 
bage heap,  and  disappeared. 

Surratt  eventually  was  tracked 
down  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  a  U.S. 
warship  brought  him  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Surratt's  mother,  Mary,  who  ran  a 
boarding  house  that  Booth  and  his  co- 
conspirators had  used  as  a  meeting 
place,  was  hanged  along  with  three 
other  group  members. 

Surratt  was  tried  by  a  civil  court 
in  Washington  in  1867.  He  was  freed  by 
a  hung  jury. 


sm 


